






















jumors of the Dan. 


AN OLD LADY’S MISTAKE. 


to the rebellion, at a certain crogs-roads, 
fe of Alabama, stood a small grocery, or 
hop,” -where * bust-head,” and * chain- 
were dealt out to the thirsty unwashed 
| sum of five cents a drink, or twenty cents 
he presiding genius of this delectable in- 
as one Bill Sikes, who among. various 
had a domesticated crow, black as the ace 
This crow had learned, among other 
repeat quite plainly the words “damn 
ihe of course heard frequently used in 
During the prevalence of a knock-down 
it fight one day, however, the crow was 
rom his home and flew off into the woods, 
urn. 
ree miles from the grocery was a settle- 
ing-house—an old, tumble-down dilapi- 
only used on certain occasions, when a 
ler” happened to pass that way. Into 
Zz went the crow, taking peaceable posses- 
vo days thereatter the church was thrown 
aching, and a large audience assembled, 
in was a very old lady, who was compelled 
hes in walking, who took her seat in the 
and was soon deeply absorbed in the 
‘the preacher. The reverend gentleman 
got under full headway, and commenced 
his anathemas at all grades of sinners, 
se, croaking voice from above uttered the 
rds, ‘Damn you!” 
ther and congregation looked aghast at 
ity, and each peered in his neighbor’s 
to detect some sign of guilt. Quiet was 
estored, however, and the sermon pro- 
ere ten minutes had elapsed the ominous 
” again electritied the audience, and just 
her cast hiseyes upward to search for the 
the crow flew down from his perch, and, 
the Bible, calmly surveyed the terrified 
2 gave another doleful croak, “ Damn 





was electrical. Giving one startled and 
ice at the intruder, the preacher sprang 
indow, carrying sash, glass and all with 
t off at a breakneck pace through the 
y followed by his horror-stricken congre- 
had piled out of the building pell-mell 
n the general scramble the old lady with 
had been knocked down in the church, 
y, unable to rise, and on observing her, 
10 was after something to eat) flewdown 
nd cocking up his eye at her very know- 
toaked, “ Damn you!” 

ly eyed him savagely for a few moments, 
‘st forth, in a tone of reckless defiance: 

| damn you too! I had nothing to do 
up this meeting—and you know it; too!” 
1d soul had mistaken the crow for the 
oncluded to propitiate if possible, the 
| Satanic majesty by denying all com- 
affair. 





‘G AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

years ago & young man at a seminary in 
‘ew England States was found guilty of 
e rules of the school, as he had actually 
L young laly, contrary to orders previons- 
perfectly well understood! Mr. Edwards 
Ul him) was accordingly called upon to 
yledgements before the school, or be ex- 
eupon, the said Mr. Edwards rose and 


by all means making an acknowledge- 
z expelled from school; and I acknowl- 
alked with the lady mentioned, and with 
protected her from the storm. I also 
that had I not done so, she might have 
ul a serious illness, or perhaps consump- 
have been the result, in which case I 
dlamed myself, and my teachers, know- 
mstances, might also have blamed me.” 
t resumed his seat with about as strong 
ontrition in his countenance as was in 
n; and when a proper opportunity oc- 
quired of one of the teachers how near a 
ad gentleman could walk, and not break 
he school. 
id the teacher, “ walking a distanee of 
a lady would not be considered an in- 
r our regulations.” 
Mr. Edwards was seen walking leisurely 
on, with a lady, he having hold of one 
pole, measuring six feet. in length, while 
hold of the other end! As they carried 
‘k (which in fact was no impediment to 
nt), they chatted and walked and laugh- 
ed and laughed and chatted, to their 
nt, but Mr. Edwards was never called 
> but one acknowledgement. 
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A MISTAKE. 

wyer in an neighboring county, recently 
courtas “ gentlemen ” instead of * your 
ter he had concluded, a brother of the 
|him of his error. He immediately rose 
thus: 

ease the coort—in the hate of debate, [ 
honors gentleman. I made a mistake, 


man sat down, and we hope the court 
with the explanation. 
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MISS BEATY’S PROPOSAL: 
—OR,— 
“BETWEEN THE LIGHTS.” 





BY JOHN MACOMBER. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWILIGHT AND JACK MORTIMER. 


HE ladies (they were comprised 
in my wife and our sole guest, 
a cousin feminine) bad left the 
dining-room; so I drew up my 
chair beside the open window, 
elevated my feet into a second, 
and prepared to extract the 
greatest amount of comfort, 
compatible with circumstances, 
from that half-hour of post- 
prandial bereavement, which is 
the Englishman’s privilege. 

And really circumstancesjust 
now were not otherwise than 
conductive to enjoyment. The 
soft-scented air of a sweet sum- 
mer evening rustled very pleas- 
antly through the wide-open window. The voices of 
the village children at play, mellowed (Iam happy 
to say) by distance, came up ever and anon upon its 
gentle breath; and, it must be owned, a more deli- 
cately fragrant glass of Burgundy has seldom glad- 
dened the heart of man than that which blushed 
beside my elbow on the table now. 

I was, let me trust, in an appreciative and grateful 
frame of mind; but yet, as I sipped my Burgundy 
and lay back in my chair watching the tender 
evening light die away on the distant trees, I was 
conscious of a want; for, after all, he is but a churl 
who can contentedly drink even the glorious vintage 
of Burgundy alone. 

* Man never is, but always to be—” I was beginning, 
when the door opened. 

“ Mr. Mortimer, sir.” 

“Let us be thankful for small mercies!” I ejacu- 
lated instead; *‘ glad to see you, Jack! Stevens, clean 
glasses.” 

“Am I the mercy?” inquired Jack, depositing 
himself leisurely in the most comfortable chair at 
hand. “Not a particularly small one, then, I’m 
thinking, Frank.” 

“ Not small in any sense of the word,”’ answered I, 
pushing the Burgundy across the table; and really, 
just now, in the vague half-light, Jack Mortimer’s 
six feet three loomed even unusually large and hand- 
some. No, Jack was certainly not a small mercy. 
We had been schoolfellows at Westminster, chunis 
at Cambridge. the best of friends always, though for 
the last half-dozen years or so parted by many a 
thousand miles of sea and land. 

Even by this half-light something indescribable in 
the set of my eld friend’s ordinarily fashionable gar- 

ments, a something more indescribable still in his 
whole bearing—a certain large ease and freedom, as 
of a man accustomed to an almost unlimited amount 
of space to turn himself in, would have been suggestive 
of one fact, I think, to the most casual observer— 
“Home from the colonies.” And home from the 
colonies it was. 

For the last five years Jack Mortimer had been 
enjoying life in the bush. Not that in his case there 
had existed the usual inducement for viewing life 
under those delightfully primitive aspects, for my 
friend had occupied from his youth upwards that 
enviable position of Leir to a wealthy maiden aunt; 

but merely, as it seemed, from a natural and inevi- 
table tendency in his own nature towards that simple 
and patriarchal state of things. There having been 
no particular necessity for his prospering in the line 
of life he had adopted, prosper, of course, he did; but 





the maiden aunt, who was getting on in years, and 
craved, as she said, to see her boy (which she would 
have called Jack if he had been sixty, instead of well 
up towards thirty, as he was) take up his position in 
his native land before she died, he had disposed of all 
his flocks and herds, and come back to Old England 
to settle down as a country gentleman and landed 
proprietor. 

I had not very long previously succeeded to my 
own modest patrimony of Meadowsleigh, and flatter 
myself that that fact had some weight in the selection 
made by Jack of aresidence; the same being a queer, 
rambling old house, with a valuable, but certainly 
improvable property attached, in my neighborhood, 
called The Wild. 

Here Jack had been domiciled for some months 
now, the head of a curious bachelor establishment, 
organized, I should say, on strictly bush principles. 
As near neighbors, as well as old friends, Jack and 
I were accustomed to exchange unceremonious visits 
at all hours; so that after we had nodded to each 
other over our first glass, there was scarcely any need 
of his accounting, in a half-apologetic way, for his 
appearance at this particular time, by saying “ that 
The Wild was apt to feel duller than usual on these 
long, quiet summer evenings.” 

“T can imagine a vacuum there, which, being ab- 
horred of nature, it is consequently unnatural of 
you not to fill.” I said, lazily, ‘‘ Jack, why don’t you 
marry?” 

This suggestion my friend received in the silence 
which I had sometimes noticed it was his habit to 
receive remarks of a similar nature, nor was it his 
usual custom to lead up to such, by any reference to 
his bachelorhood. As hesat now, leaning back in his 
chair, looking very large, and brown, and handsome, 
and yet with unwonted gravity on his face, too, a 
suspicion for the first time entered my head, as I 
glanced at him, that there might be some reason, of 
a tender and romantic nature, to account for his 
peculiar reticence on this subject; though, indeed, 
Jack Mortimer, with his jolly laugh, his genial face, 
and kindly words and looks for all the world, was not 
easily to be reconciled with the idea of “ blighted 
hopes,” “‘ worms in the bud,” and so forth. 

My wife, with whom Jack was on terms of mutual 
amity and good will (as, indeed, this gentleman isa 
favorite with married ladies in general), was firmly 
impressed with the conviction, not only that Jack 
had never been in love, but that he would never 
marry. 

“And why, madam, should you infer this of a man 
who is in every way calculated to adorn that honor- 
able estate?”’ I inquired, when the partner of my joys 
tirst enunciated her views upon this subject. ‘Is not 
my old triend eminently social in his habits, brimming 
over with all kindly affections? Why, then, should 
he be incapable of love, and eut off from the joys of 
matrimony?” 

“I did not say he was incapable of love, Frank—ah, 
no!” answered Mrs. Marchmont, * though I think he 
will never marry. It will be some woman’s loss, too, 
for men like Mr. Mortimer—men more affectionate 
than passionate, more constant than ardent, make 
model husbands. Their wives are better loved than 
even their sweethearts (yes, Frank, I like the pretty 
old world name for the old, old relation, and think no 
other so simply expressive.) And hearth and home 
are more to such men as he than the rest of the world, 
I think.” 

“Upon my word, ma’am,” I remarked, in some 
surprise, for my wife’s voice was very soft and gentle 
as she spoke, ‘‘ you seem to have brought a great deal 
of consideration and reflection to bear en the subject 
of Mr. Mortimer!” 

“ Reflection—not at all, dear,” Mrs. Marchmont 
said, simply; ‘‘one feels—at least I think a woman 
does instinctively—the worth of such a man as John 
Mortimer. And he is not of that order that is 
most attractive to the greatest number of women, 
either.” 

“Indeed! Be good enough to explain the contra- 





a few months back, in compliance with the wishes of | diction in your words, young woman. If Jack Mor- 


timer is possessed of such unusual virtue, and women 
instinctively perceive the same, why is he not the 
honored object of their regards? Or am I to under- 
stand that the female mind prefers an exhilarating 
sprinkling of vice in its idol, if only to throw the virtues 
up into broader light, as it were?” 

“No, not that exactly,” Mrs. Marchmont answered, 
rather hesitatingly; ‘‘ but I think, perhaps, that 
women prefer in general a—well—a more showy 
style of thing than Mr. Mortimer. Don’t laugh, 
Frank.” 

But I did laugh. 

‘Of course they do, bless their hearts! And so 
poor Jack is to be the victim of an unappreciating 
female world.” 

“] don't think I meant that, either, Frank; but of 
this 1 am convinced, that any woman willing to marry 
Mr. Mortimer would have to make him understand 
it in an unmistakable manner, or he would never 
credit the fact.” 

“ Well—well, my love. Then let ushope thata lady 
may cross our friend’s path in life with sufficient sense 
to-appreciate his worth, and sufficient courage and 
candor to volunteer the state of her heart to the object 
for which it beats, or else we may consider his fate as 
sealed, I suppose.” 

‘Mr. Mortimer would never marry any woman 
who could forget in the slightest degree womanly 
delicacy or propriety,” my wife returned, with much 
dignity. 

*‘Then may the saints help him, my dear; for help 
from man or woman availeth not, as I understand 
you,” said I, dismissing the subject. 

Thad pooh-poohed my wife’s observations, of course, 
thus vindicating my natural supremacy and superi- 
ority, but secretly, I own, they had weight with me, 
and I had long ago set down Jack as not a marrying 
man, in spite of his natural predilection for the society 
of women, as evinced in his seeking that of those who 
were safely provided with husbands. 

The tender evening light was fast fading into the 
transparent darkness of a midsummer night as we 
sank into mutual silence. Streaks of mellow light 
from the wide-open windows of the adjacent drawing- 
room chequered the long shadows of tree and shrub 
on the lawn with broad bars of quict light. The low 
airs of evening sighed tenderly to the trees, which 
whispered back answers all lovingly tremulous, and 
then, suddenly, there grew out from that murmurous 
accompaniment a strain of plaintive passion, of won- 
drous sweetness. 

“* Finsam bin Ich.” 

I think we both held our breaths as that inspiration 
of Carl Maria von Weber’s, breathing sorrowful 
regret, passionate yearning, came borne to us ona 
rich young voice; and when, in a few minutes, it 
sank and faltered into silence, Jack rose from his 
chair and leaned out of the window without speaking. 

“Come,” said I, presently, “ let us join the ladies. 
‘‘Music hath charms,” especially on an evening like 
this.” 

The sudden change from the darkling atmesphere 
of the room we had left, to the radiance of that which 
enshrined the ladies of my household, was a little 
dazzling and bewildering. Was it only that? or did 
I see, as Jack Mortimer turned from his friendly 
greeting to Mrs. Marchmont, to bow in response to 
my introduction of ‘*Mr. Mortimer” to “ Miss 
Francis,” a sudden start, followed by utter confusion 
on Jack’s part, a vivid blush, and an exceedingly 
haughty up-rearing of the head, on that of my pretty 
little cousin, Beaty Francis? 





CHAPTER II. 

WHAT I8 THE PLOT? 

“So, Miss Beaty! My introduction of my friend, 
John Mortimer, last night, was altogether super- 
fluous, itseems. You were already acquainted?” 
“T have seen the—the gentleman before, Cousin 
Frank,” answered Miss Francis, loftily, but with that 
faltering, tell-tale color rushing over her face never- 


Dignity is not my cousin’s forte; she can be saucy 
and loving, and pettish and tendcr, charming always, 
but she cannot be dignified nor awe-inspiring, conse- 
quently I pursued the subject, in no wise daunted by 
the little lady’s displeasure. 

“ What, in the name of wonder, did you mean by 
thatawful pause before ‘gentleman,’ my dear? What 
denomination did it take the place of?” 

“‘Squatter, perhaps,” was the pert answer. ‘Is 
not that what the creatures are called, who live in the 
outlandish place your triend comes from?” 

“ Certainly not, miss. The term is not euphonious, 
T admit, but itis neither one of ignominy nor reproach, 
as you in your ignorance would imply, being only 
another name for a landed proprietor, and signifying 
the same thing. My friend was merely a cattle 
dealer, and I own it p me toimagine when your 
high mightiness could have met an individual in so 
lamentably an inferior condition of life.” 

“What does it matter where I met him?” my 
cousin burst out, with a vehemence that quite 
startled and overwhelmed me, her sweet face crimson, 
her eyes filling with tears—of anger, of pain, of morti- 
fication—of what? ‘I never wanted to see him; I 
wish I never had! O, how often I have wished I 
never, never had! Why did he not stay out at the 
other side of the world? I thought he was gone 
forever.” 

These sentences, full of “evers’” and “ nevers,” 
came in jerks from lips that quivered pitifully, and 
when they were ended, two great tears fought their 
way through restraining lashes, and rolled heavily 
down her face. 

If I was utterly surprised, I was moved also. My 
little cousin was very dear to me; she had been my 
pet and plaything ever since the day when I, a rough 
schoolboy, used to steal away from companions of my 
own sex and age, to play with a pretty toddling baby 
in a white frock and blue shoes. I took her two hands 
and drew her up beside me. 

“ My dear,” said I, “I ask your pardon if I have 
jested on a subject that really touched you in any 
way. I never dreamed of your having any special 
interest in Jack Mortimer; how could 1?” 

Hard is it for the mind masculine to follow the 
twists and twinings of the one feminine. I had 
touched the wrong string again. Up went my 
cousin’s head, while a hot tlush came to dry up the 
two great tears. 

“And I have no interest—special or otherwise—in 
Mr. Mortimer. He is nothing to me, nor ever will be. 
I beg you to believe that once for all, Frank.” 

“Of course, dear,” said I, soothingly, but taking 
leave, at the same time, to doubt that assertion, under 
the circumstances. “Anyone could see from your 
meeting sast night that your previous acquaintance 
must have been of the most casual nature. A ball- 
room one, perhaps, dear, when you danced five out 
of six dances with Jack, ate ices together under the 
orange trees in a shady conservatory, watched the 
moon out of the cool balcony, and passed him in the 
street the next day, without so much as even a glance 
of recognition. It wassomething of that kind, wasn’t 
it, my little Beaty?” 

“No, Frank—nothing like it. A ball-room and 
dancing! Ono, no! A death-chamber, and dying 
words, rather. O Frank, Frank! I wish I could tell 
you all!” And with that poor Beaty nestled her 
flushed face on my breast (many a time in the old 
days she had cried herself to sleep there after some 
childish grief, or a fit of naughtiness) and wept. 

“ Then tell me, as, indeed, my pet, who has a better 
right to know al! that vexes or pleases you than your 
poor cousin Frank; and in the dear old days that are 
gone, Beaty, to whom did you ever carry all your 
griefs (thank God, they have not been many nor 
heavy, my dear!) but to him?” 

“Ah, used, Frank!” she cried, nestling ever closer 
and closer. 

“And will still—yes; for I have never separated the 
Beaty of to-day from the little child I used to love so 
dearly; and I claim the right still to be the sharer uf 








theless. 








all that pleases, all that grieves her; I shall never give 
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TRE PFLAG OF OUR UNION. 








it up till one comes between us with a better, and 
that can only be a husband.” 

**No husband will ever come between us. Frank, 
dear, I shall never marry—never!” said Beaty, with 
much energy, through her tears; and beyond reiter- 
ating this presently, when she sat up and dried her 
eyes, I could extract nothing at all from my cousin on 
the subject that moved her. I had loved this little 
girl very dearly. I had been accustomed to think of 
her as mine by a peculiarly near and familiar tie. I 
was wounded to think the woman could have a secret, 


when the child had confided all. 1 was hurt, and [| 


suppose I showed it, for with a faltering smile Beatrice 
put her arms round my neck, as she said: 

“There are some things—some troubles—that are 
best never told, dear Frank, I think, and this is one 
of them. It would do me no good, and would, per- 
haps, be wrong also, since another person is concerned 
init. You could not heip me, dear, no, not if it were 
possible to wish to doso more than you do—which 
could not be, I know—and—and it’s nothing new— 
and I don’t often think of it now—only, last night, it 
all seemed to come back so freshly. Iam afraid I 
have been very silly, and pained you needlessly. 
Don’t speak or think of it any more, and I will try and 
forget it also.” 

* One word, Beatrice; do you know that Mr. Mor- 
timer is our near neighbor and constant visitor? Tell 
me, my dear, would you rather not see him any more 
while you remain here?”’ 

*O, I don’t know; 1 don’t care, Frank; let that be 
as he likes,” again with that burning color; ‘ don’t 
say any more about it;” and with this I was obliged 
to be content. 

Feign to be so, I mean, for content I certainly was 

\not. 

A horrible, haunting idea that Jack Mortimer, 
whom I had hitherto sworn by, as the worthiest, 
kindest, most chivalrous of men, had fallen short 
somehow of right-doing where my little cousin was 
concerned, beset me painfully. It seemed incredible, 
and yet how otherwise to account for what had passed 
between my cousin and me? 

I could not rest, so laying the reins upon the neck 
of my inclination they straightway led me in the 
direction of The Wild. Mr. Mortimer was at home— 
yes—would I walk into the study or the dining-room, 
while Binks went in search of his master, who was 
somewhere out of doors? 

“Out of doors? No, I would not come in then. I 
would prefer finding Mr. Mortimer myself;” and 
being pretty well acquainted with Jack’s habits, I 
turned contidently down the shrubbery walk that led 
towards the stables. The responsible-looking head 
groom was standing at the door of the harness room 
(the stable department at The Wild was much more 
ably administered than the rest of the establishment.) 
He touched his forelock in answer to my inquiry, 


“Mr. Mortimer? Yes, sir, in the loose box, sir, 
along of Ajax—mostly there at this time. This way, 
sir.” 

In the loose box, accordingly—an apartment as 
spacious and much more neatly kept than the dwell- 
ing-room of many a family—I found my friend seated, 
pipe in mouth, and in a very easy position, on one 
corner of the manger, out of which black Ajax was 
leisurely partaking of his midday meal, yet lifting his 
head ever and anon tolvok into his master’s face, 
with that pensive kindness we see in the eyes of the 
horse or dog that loves us. Close at Jack’s feet, too, 
lay an animal of the last-named species, a splendid 
kangaroo dog, that, too noble fur jealousy, watched, 
yet with a certain wistfulness, the hand so often 
withdrawn from its resting-place in the sort of sash 
Jack wore, in place of a belt or braces, to fondle the 
horse’s short velvet ears, or shining crest. 

The man, the horse, and the dog, aJl powerful and 
beautiful of their kind, made a pretty picture, and 
verily Jack’s frank face and kind eyes were not those 
of a man who could wilfully wrong any of God's 
creatures, great or small. The doubt lying heavy at 
my heart vanished, somehow, when my hand was 
griped in that friendly one; but curiosity and interest, 
deep and overpowering, remained. 

Jack duly inquired after Mrs. Marchmont’s health, 
but referred in no way to our visitor or his recognition 
ot her, and, biding my time, | made none either. 
After an hour with Ajax, stable topics, lucal matters, 
crops, and neighborly talk generally, we sauntered 
away from the stable precincts, out under a row of 
flowering limes, where the bees were making drowsy 
music, 

One of those intervals of silence had befallen—that 
more than anything, almost, goes to show the com- 
plete intimacy that subsists between those who in- 
dulge it in each other’s society—and presently into 
this silence stole the plaintive music of that melody 
of last night, whistled very deftly and sweetly, 
whistled as I think only one man can execute that 
accomplishment, that man being Jack Mortimer. 

I let him finish and then turned rather suddenly: 


remembering with great perplexity Beaty’s reference | 


to death-chambers and dying words. Under what 


possible combination of circumstances could these, 
my friend Jack and my little cousin be associated ? 

I had been quite as accustomed to suppose I pos- 
sessed Jack’s confidence as well as that of my cousin; 
yet here evidently was a mystery I was not to know, 


| and one that had existed for five years, apparently, 


without my ever having had an inkling of it. L had 
felt wounded on the first discovery; by this time I 
began to experience a teeling of injury, and, with 
perhaps unwise frankness, avowed the same. 

Jack withdrew his pipe from his lips, shook out the 
ashes in troubled silence, put the pipe slowly into its 
case, and the case into his pocket before he spoke. 

“IL hate mysteries and secrets; they are not at all 
in my way, as you know, old friend. I never expect- 
ed the thing to befall me that I could not talk over 
with you; but, Frank, there comes something into 
most men’s lives, sooner or later, that they do not 
care to speak of, that no good could come of speaking 
of, and besides—” He paused and then added: “ This 
is not my own affair either, entirely—another is con- 
cerned as well as l—” 

“ Why, those were Beaty'’s very words and reasons 
for denying me any explanation,” I ejaculated in in- 
tense astonishment, 

“ Have you spoken to Miss Francis—to your cousin 
on the subject?” asked Jack, flushing. 

“Certainly, and got the same amuvuunt of satisfac- 
tion as from yourself.” 

* Thank Heaven, then, that I never breathed word 
of it to living creature,” said Jack. “1 might have 
done it one day to you, Frank, though I never re- 
garded myself as having any right to talk of it. But 
tell Miss Francis—assure her trom me, that I never 
have, never will now—she need never fear any allu- 
sion, not the slightest, to what is gone, from me—tell 
her this, please, Frank,” said Jack, earnestly. 

“Dll tell her nothing of the kind. Hang me if I 
ever speak to either of you again on the matter!” I 
answered, losing patience; ‘and I wish your future 
wife joy of the mee little Bluebeard secret you carry 
about with you, Jack!” 

*T shall never marry,” Jack said, quietly. 

“Grant me patience,” I cried out; ‘ she said that, 
too!” 

“ Did she?” inquired Jack, very earnestly. 

The next minute he turned away his head, and I 
heard him mutter; “O Amy, Amy!” 

In a few minutes more Jack and I parted, for the 
first time in our lives, with mutual relief. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN SEARCH OF SOCIETY. 

A WEEK, a fortnight went by; long days of rich un- 
clouded sunshine, evenings of tranquil sweetness, 
evenings long, and still, all perfumy with the breath 
of tlowers, like those Jack had declared made the 
loneliness of his empty old house intolerable to him; 
but neither glancing sunshine nor tranquil sunset 
brought my old friend any more to Meadowsleigh. 

I cannot tell all that want was to me; I scarce 
knew myself; and I chafed angrily, as I was forced 
to own that I was powerless to do anything but 
mourn over jt, Who but Jack himself could judge 
how far his presence was fitting in the house where 
the sharer of this precious mystery was for the pres- 
ent domiciled? 

At the end of the first week I had called at The 
Wild; but Mr. Mortimer was from home, and not ex- 
pected to return till night: and the end of another, 1 
sallied forth once more in that direction, The foot- 
way to the domain called The Wild led up through 
my own grounds, crossed the high road, and entered 
my friend’s by a low gate. The day was one of these 
same summer ones, bright and still, hot and glowing. 
Brilliant sunshine steeped all the fields of waving 
grain, fast ripening now to harvest, in floods of gold- 
en light; but the arching trees that met overhead, 
above the pretty woodland path I walked, only ad- 
mitted here and there glimpses of that glowing 
splendor. Shadows, broad anid cool, closed all around 
me; the light that came in here, all soft, and dim, 
and broken, caused one to think of sulemn old 
churches in a land beyond the sea; dim with painted 
windows, misty with incensed altars, and grave with 
the gathered memories of all the bygone years. Per- 
haps, too, of trysting-places, and waiting lovers, all 
the joy of meeting made tremulous, and sorrowfully 
sweet, by the shadow of that inevitable parting that 
waits upon all meetings here. As this last thought 
strayed across my fancy, I reached a sudden opening 
in the trees around me, through which the pathway 
wound, and turning into it, I came to an abrupt halt 
in utter and unbounded surprise. 

Lovers and trysting-places, truly! Why, what 
was this, and who were these, standing among the 
flickering shadows yonder? Surely I could not mis- 
take that figure, full of graceful lines and flexile 
curves; I knew every one of them by heart. I knew, 
too, the downward bend of that golden head, with its 
pretty rippled hair drawn into a knot behind the ears; 
1 could funey the very look on the downcast face at 
this moment, though it was turned from me—and | 
then—well—yes, I knew my cousin Beaty’s usual | 





walking dress of simple holland, and the little velvet | 
hat with the bright wing—in which she looked—like | 
herself, in short, and like no one else ever did, in my | 
eyes. 

And if this was unmistakably my cousin Beatrice, 
the tall gentleman in light morning clothes, the set of 
which was somehow so indescribably loose and easy, 
who stood hat in hand beside her, speaking so earn- 
| 
yet turned towards him too, was no less certainly Mr, 
| John Mortimer. 


| grieve that it had come at last upon thee—that bur- 

















How long had this conference between these two 
apparently hostile powers lusted? How long was it 
going to last? Was a truce being declared, war de- 
termined on? Or was peace, mild-eyed and beauti- 
ful, hovering sweetly over this communing pair? 

How could I tell, who had never been admitted 
within the mysterious circle that seemed somehow to 
enclose these two? Should I advance now, on my 
way, which would lead me straight upon the uncon- 
scious creatures? or should I turn back and pretend 
I had not seen what I had? While I still remained 
dubious, pondering these things, Beaty turned and 
saw me; and observing that without an instant’s hes- 
itation she cume slowly towards me, and that Mr. 
Mortimer followed her, I in my turn advanced. 

I did not care to look too closely into the child’s 
face, as she came up and quietly put her hand within 
my arm, but I did look at Jack. He cvlored a little, 
but he met my eyes very frankly and steadily, and 
when he held out his hand, it was with the unmis- 
takable look about him, somehow, of a man who 
never had, who never could do anything he was 
ashamed to be caught in. 

“T was on my way to The Wild, Jack.” 

‘Were you? It is well we fell int, then, for I was 
coming over to call on Mrs. Marchmont, whom it 
seerns an age since I saw. I met Miss Francis a few 
yards from here, and learnt she was at home.” 

Was that simple inquiry the one Jack was making 
so earnestly as I came upon them? 

We all turned.and strolled back towards Meadows- 
leigh together, I disguising whatever curiosity I had 
(I may as well own it was intense) under, as I flatter 
myself, a very perfectly simulated aspect of uncon- 
sciousness that my companions stood towards each 
other in any than the ordinary relations of a lady and 
gentleman who met then and there, for the second or 
third time in their lives; but I speedily arrived at the 
conviction that that confabulation among the trees 
which I had interrupted, had partaken of the nature 
of a truce, or an accommodation, at least, the de- 
meanor of the contracting parties was so evidently in 
accordance with rules and regulations laid down and 
agreed upon. 

Jack did not, as on the occasion of their former 
meeting in my drawing-room, refrain from address- 
ing or even glancing in the direction of Miss Francis; 
on the contrary, he studiously, not to say laboriously, 
endeavored to include her in the desultory talk by 
which we beguiled the way; and poor little Beaty, 
with a manner lamentably differing from her usual 
one, all the careless flow of her pretty talk sobered 
into constrained and measured cadence, gravely fol- 
lowed his lead, 

I think both were glad when we reached the house, 
and they were released from any necessity of keeping 
up this show of common intercourse. But from this 
time the communication between The Wild and 
Meadowsleigh was resumed upon something of its old 
footing; and yet no, for I never now, as I threw up 
my window of a morning, and leaned out to inhale 
the health-giving breeze of early morn, was greeted 
by a cheery voice nor gladdened with a sight of Jack 
Mortimer, coming, with those long quiet strides of 
his, across the dewy lawn of Meadowsleigh in time 
for an early breakfast. He did not drop in to lunch- 
eon, nor saunter up between the lights in his old 
fashion. It is truehe might still have come at some 
of these times, but never now without being asked. 

Nor did these symptoms of an agreed on and regu- 
lated demeanor towards each other, which I had de- 
tected at first between my cousin and my friend, dis- 
appear on continued intercourse. They showed now, 
in a mitigated form, perhaps, but they were still 
observable. 

And over my little cousin a shadow had fallen, that, 
try to hide it as she wou!d, she could not cover from 
my sight. I could not accuse her of moping or pining 
—she did not sullenly turn her back upon life and its 
duties, refuse companionship, nor decline her daily 
meals. No; whatever her trouble was, she strove 
with it, as the good, healthy-minded English girl she 
was, and had evidently never a thought of giving up, 
nor giving in. 

But as I noted sometimes how the sweet laughter 
would falter into sudden silence—the words lightly 
begun end in a sigh—her pretty, childish beauty 
deepen, and sadden at times, into thoughtful woman- 
hood—my heart was sore within me. My little Beaty! 
thou wert very dear to me; but, alas! what human 
love avails to shield its object from the doom of all the 
world? I could only stand silently on one side and, 


den and heat of thy day here, which I could neither 
lighten nor share. Ah! I think there are few sadder 
moments in life than these—these in which we realize 
with a cruel pang that all our love, tender and true 
though it be, is powerless. ‘ The world goes sobbing 
through space ;” none who live upon it can escape the 
doom of sorrow, and regret, and tears, 

And so summer days stule away on noiseless feet, 
and with the autumn came that time for Jack, which, 
let us hope, is seldom one of rejoicing, pure and unal- 
loyed; that time when expectation becomes fulfil- 





ment, and the heir comes into his kingdom, The 
kind old maiden lady at Charleswood went quietly to | 
her rest, and John Mortimer of The Wild, was now 
also lord of the fair domain of Charleswood, and a | 
| personage of considerable importance in the county | 
where it was situate. | 
But when he came at last to The Wild after some | 
| weeks of absence, and we walked under the limes, | 


| 
whose limbs shivered silently to the ground beneath | 


was disposed to treat this fact but lightly, and that in 
his mood and conversation generally there was a dis- 


content, and gloom almost, quite unwonted in him. 
His sudden appearance, during my stroll, was some- 
what unexpected, and I said so as [ welcomed bim. 

“‘T seem to have been away an age, too,” he an- 
swered, hastily; “ and came—upon my soul, I hardly 
know why I came, except that I was horribly lone- 
some up at Charleswood, and no wonder! Not that 
The Wild is much better, though, only, at any rate, 
I don’t miss that kind old face I used to know. Frank, 
if it had not been for the dear old lady I should nev- 
er have come home, I think; and since she’s gone, I 
can’t do better than go back again. I declare, if it 
was possible, l’d go back to the bush to-morrow.” 

** In search of society?” 1 inquired. 

Jack laughed, but the next instant he sighed. 

“Ah! you may laugh at the idea of a man who has 
been five years in the bush, crying out at the solitude 
of an old country-house under bachelor rule; but I 
can tell you solitude is not the same thing there, 
nothing like boredom in the bush, Frank ; and some- 
how a friend’s face seems all the more worth seeing, 
when you have ridden over fifty miles of green slope 
and swell, with that sole end in view. In fact, I 
think a man must go to the bush before he really 
understands the meaning of the word ‘neighbor.’ 
No offence to you, old boy.” 

“None in the world; but, for a gentleman of pas- 
sably engaging manners, decidedly handsome means, 
in a moderately populous, and sociably disposed 
neighborhood, to complain of solitude, and talk of 
flying to the bush for society, strikes me as a fact 
requiring explanation. If Charleswood and The Wild 
are dull, till them with friendly faces, dear lad; they 
are never turned away from such as thee.” 

But Jack shook his head. 

“'The dear old country seems to have grown small, 
Frank. I feel in the way here.” 

We were just at the end of the shadowy avenue of 
limes as he spoke, and the next instant there was a 
faint rustle among the withered leaves on the grass, 
and ny cousin Beaty glided into it, and faced us. 
We both started a little, bat the little lady held out 
her hand to Mr. Mortimer with ever so quiet a smile, 
and then swept away, before we could turn and ac- 
company her. Jack looked after her an instant, and 
there was trouble in his eye. 

“Miss Francis is not looking well,” he said; “ she 
has grown thin and pale.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTs. 


THERE was no prettier or cosier room in all com- 
fortable and picturesque old Meadowsleigh than 
that one appropriated to its master, and called ‘‘ Mr. 
Marchmont’s study.” It was sacred to myself, and 
I was chary of allowing the intrusion of my house- 
hold across its threshold, feeling that the “ business” 
in which I talked solemnly of being engaged during 
a quiet hour or so, when it pleased me to retire from 
the bosom of my family into its comfortable seclusion, 
might perhaps suffer in respect of its members, if 
they found how often it was transacted with a cigar 
between my lips, and in a position of recumbency on 
a lounge constructed with many cunning contriv- 
ances for insuring the greatest amount of comfort, 
with the least expenditure of effort, on the part of 
the individual who sought its sleepy hollow. 

The fire had sunk down to a deep red glow on the 
wide, tesselated hearth, my favorite hound was sleep- 
ing peacefully in its heat, all the room was full of 
brooding shadows, and that wavering glow from the 
fire only very dimly defined the large person of Jack 
Mortimer, as he lay extended very much at his ease 
on that same lounge. A tap at the long window that 
opens upon the shrubbery. 

“Tf you please, sir, Jones would thank ye to walk 
down to the stable. Lady Betty went dead lame 
to-day, sir, while one of the boys had her out exer- 
cising, sir.”’ 

Uttering an anathema on boys in general, and stable 
boys in particular, I canght up my cap, and hastened 
away without a word of excuse to Jack, who was, 
moreover, half asleep. 

I might, perhaps, have been absent half an hour, 
for I had to wait for the veterinary surgeon’s arrival 
and report upon the disaster of my favorite mare; 
and when I presently re-entered my sanctum, which 
I did by the window, as I departed, I stood still a mo- 
ment surveying the sight that presented itself to my 
eyes. 

It was not otherwise than a pretty one, I am bound 
to confess that. There was Jack seated easily back 
on my favorite resting-place, and by his side—and so 
very close, that Jack’s arm could scarce have found a 
position anywhere but round her waist—nestled Miss 
Beaty. As faras I knew, he had hardly hitherto 
touched the little finger-tips of my pretty cousin, and 
now—lo—but 1 was calm, and advanced into the 
charmed circle within the firelight, as if for a lady 
and gentleman apparently on the most formal terms 
of acquaintanceship, to assume the present relative 
position of these two, was among my most ordinary 
and familiar experiences. 

“ Wish me joy, Frank, old fellow,” said Jack, jump- 


| ing up then. 


“I wish you all possible joy,”” I answered meekly; 
**none the less sincerely, that I don’t in the least 
| know of what.” 

*“Tshould think it was plain enongh tov,” Mr. 
Mortimer answered, turning to draw Beaty up beside 
him; “ but Iam afraid you are vexed, old boy, that 
we should have had a secret from you all this time. 


estly,and looking sosteadily at the bent-down face that | our feet, I was vexed to observe that my old friend | I suppose we have each fancied it the other's; but 


now it can be yours, too, Frank, if Beaty will tell it.” 
“NotI, Jack. I came here this evening meaning 
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“ By-the-by, Jack, you never told me you were ac- 

quainted with my cousin, Beatrice Francis!” 

Jack’s brown face gained! a perceptible access of 
color. 

“Didn't I? Well—no—I dare say I never did. I 
saw her once, I think, before I went to Australia, 
five years ago—never since I came home, till last 
night. I don’t even know, being mightily ignorant 
on such matters, whether one meeting gives me any 
right to claim acquaintanceship with Miss Francis— 
what should you say, Frank?” 

“That it depends upon the circumstances under 
which the meeting took place, of course,” I answered, 
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to tell Frank, and made a sad mess of it (here she | 
glanced up at Jack, with the most enchanting look | 
imaginable). You do it this time. Sit here, Frank, 
dear.” 

And my little cousin, bless her loving heart! see- 
ing that 1 was grave (which I was, through sheer 
bewilderment), and fearing that I was wounded, sat 
down by me on the side not next to Jack, and her 
soft cheek lay against my shuulder while I listened. 


*T don’t know whether you remembered my sister | 
Amy, Frank,” Jack began; “I think it is likely | 
enough you may not, fur youcould nut have seen her 
many times. My home was always at Charleswood 
with my aunt, and after Amy left school she went to 
live down in Essex with her guardian. We two were 
pretty much alone in the world, and perhaps that 
was the reason we thought a great deal of one anoth- 
er—at least I know I was very fond of my little sister.” 

“And she thought there was no brother in all the 
world to compare with hers, and never tired of talk- 
ing of him,” murmured a voice on my lett—Jack was 
on my right. 

“And perhaps I never heard of Miss Beaty Francis 
either, before I saw her,” answered Jack. ‘1 re- 
member I laughed one day when Amy was setting 
forth her perfections, and I said she must introduce 
me, and perhaps I might be the happy man who 
would win this paragon for his wife. Perhaps this 
unlucky speech of mine first turned my little sister’s 
thoughts towards such a thing, though it passed en- 
tirely out of my mind; tur very soon alterwards Amy 
fell into delicate health, and before many months 
were over I knew that we should not have her long 
with us.” 

Jack paused here. When he resumed his voice 
was lower, and Beaty’s face was hidden against my 
shoulder. 

“Tt was a sad time, and I don’t care to think of it. 
She sank very rapidly, and one day burst a blood-ves- 
sel; after that we knew the end must come very 
soon. She knew it herself, too, and pined so much to 
see her dear little school-friend Beaty Francis, that 
her kind old guardian went up to London hiwself, to 
beg Miss Francis might be allowed to return with him 
to bid the poor dying child ‘ good-by!’” 

“Lhave never forgotten that day you came, hor 
how LI tirst saw you,” Jack went on, addressing him- 
self now to Miss Beaty, with that involuntary soften- 
ing. of his deep voice as he did so, which tells a deep 
tale to those who listen. 

* Often and often out in Australia, when I have 
been sitting quite alone in my hut, with the level 
sunset light coming across the low Essex lands, and 
flickering on the wall above the sofa where Amy lay, 
her poor little wasted face propped upon pillows; and 
lying beside it pressed close against it, your fresh, 
rusy face, and your yellow hgir, so bright and wavy, 
mixed with hers, all dark and straight. 1 did not 
think much about it at the time, but I suppose it 
must have made some impression. 1 remembered it 
all so often afterwards; then I thought of little but 

my poor Amy. Your coming seemed to have put new 
life into her. She had scarcely spoken for days; now 
she laughed and talked so gaily, that something al- 
most like a hope began to wake up in my heart. 1 
looked over at you, and said, 1 remember, that you 
were the best doctor that had come near Amy yet, 
and that I thought a few days of your company 
would do all they had been able to accomplish. And 
then—but you remember.” 

“ Yes,” whispered Beaty. 

“J do not,” I could not help reminding these ab- 
sorbed creatures. 

“T beg your pardon, Frank,” returned Jack, with 
quite a start; “I had furgotten I was telling you.” 

“So it seems. But go on, my dear old fellow.” 

“Think of Amy, then, Frank, as very young, 
very warm-hearted and loving—romantic, perhaps, 
and lifted, by the knowledge that she was dying, 
above ordinary, everyday lite; very sorry for me, too, 

whom her death would leave with but very few to 

care much about me—think of her so, and then per- 
haps you will understand how it all came about; that, 
holding her friend’s hands in hers, she asked her to 
promise her something, and that Beaty answered, 

*Yes—willingly—gladly—anything!’ Then looking 

across at me, Amy asked me to do the same. How 

could [ dream what the poor child’s thouglits were 
fixed on? I answered, as Beaty had done. And 

then—then—with a light in her dying eyes, and a 

smile on her mouth, she told us that what she ask- 

ed of us, what she had longed for, thought over, and 
prayed for, was, that we two would marry. That we 
had promised to grant her what she asked, and she 
asked that. 

“Just imagine, if you can, our awful confusion 
while we listened, Frank; I’m sure I can’t depict it. 

I only dared to look toward Miss Francis, and then 

saw nothing of her face—only one little ear and a part 

of her throat, and they were flushed with deep, and, 

I felt sure, indignant crimson. I was unutterably 

pained and shocked; but could I reproach my little 

dying sister? I did try to laugh the matter off, awk- 
wardly enough, 1 dare say; at any rate, I failed, 
and made matters worse. ‘ How could I joke on such 
a subject, or dream that she could do so with dying 
lips?’ Amy said. 

“Be angry with her I neither could nor would; 
and when all was over (she died with her arms round 
my neck that night, Frank), it was only left fur me 
to try and make the best of the matter with Miss 
Francis. I told her—at least I tried to—that she 
need never think herself bound bya promise so given 
—that she need never fear my insulting her, by mak- 
ing any claim upon it.” 


could not forbear crying out here; ‘so you as good 
as told the lady you would not. have her.” 

**T suppose I did blunder horribly; I’ve nodoubt I 
did,” answered Jack, seriously; “fur certainly Miss 
Francis—” 

* Behaved very foolishly, I am afraid,’ here broke 
in a voice on my lett. “ But I was very young—only 
a schoolgirl—and the idea would torment me that 
you might think Amy had talked of—of what she 
wished to me before, and that perhaps | knew what 
the promise she asked referred to, before it was given. 
Thinking this, I felt so horribly ashamed, | could not 
bear to see you. I thought I never should be able.” 
“Only it appears to me that you have changed 
your mind on that point, miss,” pinching the little 
tingers that lay in mine. 

“Yes, Frank,” responded the demure monkey. 
“Since when, pray? for deuce take me if I can 
understand how you and Jack, who seemed only this 
morning as far as the poles asunder, can have arriv- 
ed, in the space of half an hour, at the—well—I think 
I may say without offence, ‘ close relations,’ in which 
I found you.” 

* Don’t, Frank, dear!” whispered Miss Beaty. “I'll 
tell you another time.” 

“ No time like the present. Come, Jack. I com- 
prehend now, how the hostile attitude came about. 
Do clear up the mystery of the allied one.” 

“It was arrived at very simply, too. Miss Francis 
and I have been under the mutual impression all 
this time, that we were respectively disagreeable to 
each other. By a—a little accident this evening we 
found out that we were mutually mistaken, and so—. 
I think that will do, Frank.” 

“By Jove! no; for I declare I’m all in the dark.” 
‘We were in the dark, Cousin Frank,” Miss 
Beaty whispered here, laughing and blushing, I dare 
say ; certainly turning her face so that it should be in- 
visible to Jack, who had risen by this time, and was 
standing before the fire. ‘At least, no—it was ‘ be- 
tween the lights;’ and I came in here to talk to you 
about something that was making me very unhappy 
—something I heard you and Mr. Mortimer talking 
of this afternoon in the avenue—about his going 
away to Australia for good, I mean. I thought it 
was you lying on the sofa, Frank. And before I had 
found out it was not, 1 had said—I don’t know what. 
But Mr. Mortimer knew then that I did not dislike 
him; and so—and su—” 

“And so poor little Amy’s wish has come about, 
afterall, thank Gid! And I don’t think I shall go 
further for a home now than Charleswood, unless 
Beaty particularly prefers the bush,” concluded Jack, 
coming to the rescue. 

“ And my shrewd little wife’s prediction is verified, 
also,” I observed, “that if Jack Mortimer married, 
the lady would have to make the first confession of 
love. There, Beaty, never hide your face, my dear. 
Methinks a woman need scarce do that, when she 
owns to loving John Mortimer, no more at shining 
noonday than ‘ between the lights.’ ” 





ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. 

Sto, to stand, and its participle status, stood, sup- 
ply the rootof many English words. A “stable” is 
a place where horses are kept standing; and a “sta- 
ble”? mind means one that is steady or steadfast. A 
“stand” is the place where carriages for hire are al- 
lowed to “stand,” the word being obviously from the 
Latin. Of similar derivation are ‘‘stamen,” and 
“stamina,” the singular and the plural of Latin 
words anglicised, and meaning the first principles of 
life, having for their origin the thread supposed to be 
spun by the Fates, whence the term “the thread of 
life.” The “stamina” in botany are the fine threads 
on which the apices stand on the end, as in a tulip. 
“‘Stanch,” or ‘ staunch,” means stayed, or made to 
stand or stop; and the word is applied to the stopping 
of blood running froma wound. The term isalsxo ap- 
plied to anything fixed and firm. A ‘‘stanch ” friend 
is one who will stand by you in time of need. A 
“standard” is applied to the colors standing on a 
pole, and good soldiers will stand to their colors. The 
term is also used to describe a tree which grows up- 
on a tall trunk, as distinguished from dwarf plants, 
and likewise to a fixed or stated measure by which 
others are tobe tried. A “stanza” isa staffor stave: 
a set number of lines, at the end of which the versi- 
tication stands or stops. This word comes through 
the French and Italian. “State” and “statue,” the 
latter a Latin word anglicised, denote the condition 
orstanding. ‘Stateliness” implies a standing stiff 
and upright. ‘Statement,’ a word not to be found 
in Johnson's or in Bailey’s dictionary, is a fact laid 
down upon which one makes a stand. ‘ Statistics,” 
a still more modern word, is a term by which is 
designated that part of political science which treats 
of the standing condition and resources of a nation. 
** Statics” is a scientific statement derived from the 
Greek, signifying that which treats of the weight of 
bodies. A *‘ station” isa standing-place; andis aterm 
used in railway nomenclature; it is also applied to 
one’s rank, condition, or “standing” in society. 
* Stationary” means fixed in one station or place; 
and a “ stationer” is one who sells ‘ stationery,” so 
called from the fixed stalls or book-stands at which 
such dealers formerly sold their wares. As a “ state”’ 
is put for a nation, so a ‘‘ statesman” means one who 
is skilled in the art of governing a nation, which is 
hence called “statesmanship.” A “statue” is a 
standing figure of a man; a “statuary” is a maker 
of statues. The standing laws of the land are called 
“statutes.” To “stay” is to stand or remain in 
one place; and a pair of “ stays” is meant to nphold 





*O Jack, Jack, you incorrigible old blunderer!” I 





a figure. The word is also appliel to the rigging of 








SABBATH MORN. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 
How calm, how peaceful, how serene 
The opening day—blest Sabbath morn! 
Kind Heaven is smiling o'er the scene 
As sweetly as when Christ was born. 


The same bright sun is in the sky 

‘that shone o‘er ancient Bethlehem’s plain, 
The same kind Father rules on high, 

And sheds his loving smiles again. 


Man's work is done, we ‘re free from care; 
‘Lhis is the morn by Heaven blest; 

Let ,ratctul hearts ascend in prayer 
Upon this holy day of rest. 


The birds have joined their matin song, 
‘the trees on high their anthems raise, 
The rocks and hills the strains prolong— 
All Nature hymns her grateful praise. 


“The Sabbath day ‘'—emblem divine 
Of that sweet rest in yonder sky, 
Where ransomed spirits sing and shine, 
And with the glittering angels vie. 


Rest, free from all earth's sighs and tears; 
Rest, in that spirit-world above ; 

Rest, through the flight of endless years; 
Rest, in a Heavenly Father's love. 





A STRING OF FABLES. 
[Translated from the French.] 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 


THE FARMER TURNED PHYSICIAN. 


In olden times, there was a farmer who by toil and 
avarice hadamassed a little fortune. Besides corn 
and wine in abundance and a goodly amount of sil- 
ver, he had four horses and eight oxen in his stable. 
Notwithstanding his fortune, he had no thought of 
marrying. His friends and neighbors frequently re- 
proached him for this; he excused himself by saying 
that if he met a good woman, he would take her. So 
they took it upon themselves to choose for him the 
best they could find. 

At some leagues distant, lived an old knight who 
was very poor, and whose wite was dead. He had a 
daughter, who had been well reared, and was of a 
most charming appearance. The young lady was of 
an age to be married, but as her father had nothing 
to give her, no one thought of her. The friends of 
the rich farmer went in his name to ask for her; her 
father gave her to them, and the girl, who was wise 
and dared not disobey, in spite of her repugnance, 
consented. The farmer was delighted with the alli- 
ance, and hastened the nuptials. 

But he had not been long married, before he per- 
ceived, that for one of his occupation, no one could be 
more unsuitable as a wite than the daughter ofa 
knight. When he was busy at his work, what would 
become of her, bred to idleness, and remaining at 
home? The curate, for whom all the days of the 
week were Sundays, would not fail to keep her com- 
pany, would go to visit her to-day, and return to- 
morrow; then have a care for the honor of the 
husband! 

“Ifin the morning before I go out, I beat her,” 
the husband said to himself, ‘she will ery all day, 
and it is certain that while she is crying she will not 
think of listening to gallants. On returning in the 
evening, I will ask her forgiveness, and I know well 
how to obtain it.” 

Satisfied with his idea, he called for his dinner. 
When it was eaten, he approached his wife, and with 
his rough and heavy hand, struck her such a blow 
upon the cheek, that the mark of his five fingers was 
imprinted there. This was not all; as if she had 
really committed some fault, he redoubled his blows 
upon her, and then went out to his fields. The poor 
thing began to cry and grieve herself. “ My father, 
why have you sacrificed me to this man? Was it 
because we had no bread to eat? And I, why was 1 
so blind as to consent to this marriage? Ah, my 
peor mother, were you alive, I should not now be so 
unhappy! What will become of me?” She was so 
distressed that she wished neither to hear nor receive 
consolation from any one, and passed the whole day 
in weeping, as her husband had foreseen. 

In the evening, when he returned, his first care 
was to pacify her. “ It was the devil who tempted 
me,” he said. He swore never to lay his hand upon 
her again, threw himself at her feet, and implored 
her pardon in such moving tones, that the lady prom- 
ised to forget all. They supped in the best friendship, 
and were at peace. But the husband, who saw that 
his stratagem had succeeded, proposed to employ it 
again. The nextday he quarrelled with his wife, 
struck her again, and lett her as befure. She believ- 
ed herself hopelessly condemned to a life of misery, 
and abandoned herself to tears. 

While in this state of despair, there came to her 
dwelling two of the king’s messengers, mounted on 

white horses. They saluted her in the name of the 
monarch, and demanded of her a morsel to eat; they 
were (lying of hunger. She made ready what she had, 
and during their repast inquired of them their object. 

“ We know no more,” they answered, “ but that 
we seek some skilful physician, and must, if neces- 
sary, go even to England to find him. The daughter 


‘| rade, “ that we shall not 


of the king is sick. Eight days since, while eating of 


devised to relieve her, has been without success. She 
can neither eat nor sleep, and suffers inconceivable 
pain. The king, who is in despair, has despatched 
us to tind some one capable of healing his child; if he 
loses her, he will die.” 

“Go no further,” said the lady, ‘I have the man 
whom you want, a great physician, one more expert 
than Hippocrates.” 

*“O Heaven! can it be so? And do you not deceive 
us?”” 

“No; I tell you the simple truth. But the phvsi- 
cian of whom I speak is an oddity, who has a peculiar 
whim of not wishing to use his talents, and I warn 
you that if you do not beat him heavily, you will 
draw nothing from him.” 

*O, if he needs only to be beaten, we will beat 
him; he is in’ good hands; only tell us where he 
lives.” 

The lady then showed them the field where her 
husband was at work, and charged them above all not 
to forget the important point on which she had warn- 
ed them. They thanked her, armed themselves each 
with a stick, and going towards the farmer, saluted 
him on the part of the king, and prayed him to go 
with them.” 

“For what?” he asked. 

“To heal his daughter. We know your science, 
and we came expressly toseek you in his name.” 
The countryman replied that he knew how to la- 
bor, and that if the king had need of such services 
as he could render in that way, he would ofter them, 
but as to medicine, he protested on his conscience 
that he knew absolutely nothing of it. 

**T see well,” said one of the cavaliers to his com- 
i with pli 
and that he wishes to be beaten.” 
Immediately, they buth sprang to the ground, and 
began beating him, each trying to excel the other. 
At first, he tried to represent to them their injustice ; 
but as he was the weukest, he had tu become submis- 
sive, and humbly demanding mercy, promised to 
obey in everything which they should exact. They 
then made him mvunt one of his pluugh-horses, and 
thus conducted him to the king. 

The monarch was in the greatest distress on ac- 
count of his daughter. ‘The return of the two mes- 
sengers gave him hope, and he at once summoned 
them, te learn what had been their success. After 
many praises of the marvellous and strange man they 
had brought, they related their adventure. 

‘1 have never seem a physician like him,” said the 
king, ** but since he likes the rod, and my daughter 
must be healed, be it so; let him be beaten!” 

He immediately ordered that tne princess be 
brought in, and presenting her to the farmer, said: 
« This is she who is tu be healed.” 

The poor wretch threw himself on his knees, crying 
for mercy, and swearing by all the saints of paradise, 
that he knew not a word, not a single word of medi- 





’ 


with cudgels, rained upon his shoulders a shower of 
blows. 

**Pardon! pardon!” cried he. ‘I will heal her, 
sire; I will heal her.” 

The young girl was before him, pale and dying, and 
opening her mouth, she pvinted with her finger to 
the place where the bone was, the cause of all the 
trouble. He considered how he could operate to re- 
move it, tur he saw that he must do this, or perish 
under the cudgel. 

“'The trouble is in the throat,” said he; “if I can 
succeed in making her laugh, perhaps the bone will 
bedislodged.” ‘This idea seemed to him somewhat 
reasonable; so he demanded of tuu monarch that a 
great tire should be kindled in the hall, and that they 
should leave him alone with the princess for a mo- 
ment. 

Every one withdrew; be made her sit down, un- 
dressed himself to his waist, extended himself befure 
the tire, and with his black and crooked nails began 
to scratch himself and curry his skin with such con- 
tortions and comical grimaces, that the young girl, 
notwithstanding her distress, could not contain her- 
selt. She burst into laughter, and the bone flew from 
her mouth. He seized it, and ran to the door. 

Sire, behold it! behold it!’ 

“You have restored my life!” cried the delighted 
monarch, and he promised to give him clothes, 
and take him into his inimediate service. The 
farmer thanked him. He asked only permixsion to 
return home, and represented that he had much to 
do on his farm. In vain the king proposed tu him to 
become his friend and physician; he replied that he 
was pressed, that there was nv bread at home when 
he lett, and that it was absolutely necessary to carry 
some corn to mill. 

But when at a new signal from the prince the two 
sergeants began to play their cudgels, and he felt 
their blows, he cried tor mercy, and promised to re- 
main all his life, if the king wished it. They conduct- 
ed him into a neighboring chamber, where, after hav- 
iug taken off his tattered clothes, and shorn and 
shaved him, they clothed him in a beautiful robe of 
scarlet. During this time, he thought only of the 
means by which he might escape. 

In the meantime, the cure he had performed was 
noised abroad, and more than eighty sick persons in 
the place, in the hope of the same success for them- 
selves, went to the palace to consult him, and begged 
the monarch to speak a word to him in their favor. 
The king ordered him to be called. 

“I present to you these people,” he said to bim, 
‘*heal them at once, that I may send them home.” 

“Sire,” replied the farmer, ‘as God shall have me 








a ship; but this is rather from the Saxon. 


fish, a bone fastened in her throat, All that has been 


in his keeping, it is impossible; it is too much.” 


cine. In reply, the monarch made a sign, and atthe , 
instant, two great sergeants who were ready, armed | 
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“Let the two sergeants enter!” commanded the 
king. 

At their approach, the unhappy man, trembling in 
all his limbs, again besought pardon, and promised 
to heal them all, even tothe last servant. 

He then requested the king to command that all 
but the sick should leave the hall. Left alone with 
these, he ordered an extremely hot fire to be built, 
and then said to them: 

“ My friends, it is no easy matter to restore health 
to so many, especially in the short time permitted to 
me. I know but one means of doing it, it is to choose 
the sickest from among you, throw him into the fire, 
and when he is consumed, give his ashes to be 
swallowed by the others. The remedy is extreme, 
but it is sure, and after its use, I will answer for your 
healing with my head.” 

At these words, they looked at each other, as if in- 
quiring into their respective conditions. But in all 
the company there was not one, who for all Nor- 
mandy, would then have admitted that his sickness 
was severe. The healer, addressing himself to the 
one next to him, said: 

“You appear very pale and feeble, I believe you 
are the sickest.” 

“‘Me, sir! not at all,” replied the other. “I feel 
relieved at this very moment; I was never so well 
before.” P 

“ How, you knave, you so very well! Whyare you 
here then?” 

The man at once opened the door, and made his 
escape. The king was without, waiting the event 
of things, and ready to order the farmer to be beaten, 
if it should be necessary, He saw the sick man go 
out. 

“Are you healed?” said he, 

** Yes, sire.” 

An instant after, a second one appeared. 

“ And you?” asked the king. 

*‘T am healed, also.” 

Finally, there was no one, young or old, who would 
consent to be made into ashes, and all went out, pre- 
tending to be healed. 

The king, overjoyed, returned to the hall to con- 
gratulate the physician. He could not wonder 
enough that, in so short a time, he had worked so 
many miracles. 

“Sire,” replied the farmer, “I possess a charm 
which has not its like, and it is with this I heal.” 

The monarch loaded him with presents; gave him 
money and horses, assured him of his friendship, and 
permitted him to return to his wife, on condition that 
when he had need of him, he would come to his aid 
without being beaten. The farmer then took leave 
of the king. There was no further need that he 
should labor; he beat his wife no more, but loved her 
and was loved by her. By the trick that she had 
played upon him, she had made him a physician with- 
out knowing it. 





THE SPANISH PILGRIM AND THE DEPOSITARY. 

A gentleman of Spain undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He gathered all his silver together, and em- 
barked for Egypt. But arrived there, at the moment 
of entering the desert, he thought it would be an 
imprudence to carry his fortune further with him, 
and believed it safer to deposit it until his return, in 
the hands of some man of acknowledged honesty. 
He made inquiries for one. They spoke with great 
praise of an old nan renowned in that country for 
his wisdom and faithfulness; he went to find him, 
and confided to him two thousand besants. 

On his return, he wished to receive them back. But 
on presenting himself’ and demanding them, he was 
astonished to hear this man, so much extolled as 
honest, declare that he had nothing belonging to 
him, and even insist that he had never before 
seen him. The pilgrim made complaint before the 
judges; he petitioned them for the restoring of his 
property; he poured out invectives against the rogue 
who had ruined him; but the reputation of the old 
Man was so well established, that the unhappy pil- 
grim heard his demand rejected with one voice. 

He was returning, full of despair, when he was met 
by a good woman bent by age, and leaning on a staff. 
She was moved by his look and manner, and stopped 
before him. Saluting him in the name of God, she 
domanded of him his country and tie cause of his 
grief. The Spaniard told her just what had happen- 
ed to him. 

“Friend,” said she, “ take courage; there is yet a 
way of regaining your deposit, and I hope, with the 
help of the all-powerful God, to succeed in it. Go 
buy ten or twelve chests,” added she, “ fill them 
with earth or sand, as you please; but let them be 
strong, and bound with good bands of iron. Then 
find me three or four of your countrymen whom you 
can trust, to join me; I will do the rest.” 

The Spaniard obeyed the old woman’s orders. He 
returned with four friends, and ten chests so full and 
heavy, that the porters who carried them, bent under 
the burden. 

*‘ All follow me,” said the old woman. She went 
to the dwelling of the depositary, and ordering the 
porters to remain at the door, and the Spaniard not 
to appear until she had ordered in the first chest, she 
entered with the four friends, and spoke to the de- 
positary. 

“Here are some worthy gentlemen who have come 
from the good country of Spain, and who wish to 
make a pilgrimage to visit the saints. They have 
brought with them much wealth, among other things 
ten chests full of gold and silver, with which they 
are now burdened. They wish to deposit them in 
your trusty hands for a time; and I, who know your 
unswerving truth, and how well you merit your 





reputation, have brought them to you, as the one in 
all the world most likely to meet their wishes.” 

At the same time she gave orders for one of the 
chests tO be brought in, and you may think what was 
the joy of the old hypocrite. But suddenly the man 
with the two thousand besants presented himself, as 
had been arranged. At his appearance, the rascal 
was troubled. He feared that if at this moment he 
was reproached for unfaithfulness, the four strangers 
would carry away their chests, and thus deprive him 
of the immense booty he hoped to appropriate. He 
went to meet the Spaniard. 

“Ah! whence come you?” he said to him, with an 
air of surprise and pleasure. ‘‘After so long an ab- 
sence, I almost despaired of seeing you again, and 
was alrealy uneasy on account of the trust you con- 
fided to me. I thank Heaven, who has returned you 
in answer to my prayers; come now, take what be- 
longs to you.” 

He put into the hands of the Spaniard his two 
thousand besants, who, when he had received them, 
departed. The old woman gave orders that the first 
chest should be put in a very safe place, and then 
went out with the four friends, under pretext of or- 
dering the others carried in; but the depositary has 
had long to wait fur them; they are not yet returned! 





THE COVETOUS MAN AND THE ENVIOUS ONE. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, there lived 
two bad men who were companions. The one was so 
covetous that nothing could satisfy his desires; the 
other so envious that he was angered at the good for- 
tune of any one else. The latter was a very odious 
man, since he detested every one; but the other was 
yet worse, for it is covetousness which begets usury, 
invents false measures, and renders men unjust and 
knavish. 

Our two people were one day travelling together, 
when they were met by Saint Martin. The saint, at 
first glance, knew their vicious inclinations and wick- 
edness of heart. Nevertheless, he walked some time 
in company with them without making himself 
known. But, arrived at a place where the road di- 
vided into two, he announced to them that he was 
going to leave them, and. telling them who he was, 
added, in order to prove them: 

“I wish to make you the more happy for having 
met me. Letone of you demand of mea gift, I prom- 
ise to grant it on the instant, but on this condition, 
that the other, who has demanded nothing, shall 
have double.” 

The covetous man, notwithstanding his desire to 
ask fora magnificent gift, determined to keep silence, 
in order to obtain twice as much. He urged his 
comrade to speak. 

‘Come, good friend, ask boldly, since you are sure 
to obtain; it is offered to you to be rich for life. Let us 
see if you know how to wish.” 

The other, who would have died of torment if his 
fellow had had something more than himself, took 
good care not to yield to him in this thing. So both 
remained a long time, waiting tor each other. At 
last, the covetous man, devoured with passion, threat- 
ened to beat his companion if he did not make his 
request of the sajnt. 

“Ah, well! Yes, I will ask,” replied the envious 
man, in great wrath, ‘ but so far from gaining by my 
request, you will repent it well.” 

He then asked of the blessed saint that he might 
lose an eye, 8o that his comrade might lose two. His 
prayer was at once granted; and thus all that these 
two bad men obtained from the kindness of the saint 
was, that one was made one-eyed; the other, blind. 

It is in justice that evil thus happens to the wicked; 
and if any one is tempted to pity them, may Saint 
Martin send him the same! 





THE CONTRARY WIFE. 


A farmer who had a contrary and cross-grained 
wife, was in the midst of his harvest. The harvest- 
ers, fatigued, asked him for some wine. 

“Itismy wife who keeps it,” he said to them, 
‘‘ask her for it; and be sure and tell her that I have 
refused it to you.” 

They went to the wife, who, to contradict her 
husband, gave it to them. They all began to laugh, 
when, suspecting that they were laughing at her, 
she changed her humor, and ran fromthem. As she 
ran, she had a bridge to pass, and fell into the water. 
The harvesters flew to her aid, and sought for her 
below the bridge, following the stream. 

“No; seek above,” cried the husband ,“ through the 
spirit of contradiction she will have gone up against 
the current.” 





RUSTIC CHARMS AND REMEDIES. 

Much as we have to be thankful for in the improv- 
ed practice of the healing art, as regards its profes- 
sors, and better intelligence as regards the patients, 
faith in old delusions still lingers about the cottage 
hearth, especially in villages remote trom large towns. 
Here the goody has many a specific charm or cure 
for hooping-cough, ague, teething, convulsiuns, epi- 
lepsy, and other ills that human flesh is heir to. The 
form of prayer, with the ‘royal touch,” in cases of 
king’s evil, or scrofula, has not long disappeared 
from our prayer-books; but the advertisement of “a 
child’s caul” fur sale is sometimes to be seen in our 
newspapers. We are thus reminded of its supposed 
miraculous power of preserving sailors from the perils 
of the deep—but it must be remembered that sailors 
have ever been noted for their superstitions, so that 
it is not surprising to find this old fuith lingering 
among them. 








One method of obtaining a cure for hooping-cough 


used to be, to inquire of the first person met riding 


upon a piebald horse, what was good for the malady. 
A friend of Dr. Lettsom, who once went a journey on 
a horse of this description, was so frequently inter- 
rupted by questions about this disease, that it was 
with some difficulty he effected his progress through 
the villages in his route. 

Constable, the painter, writing from Hamstead in 
1827, says: ‘My pretty infant soon after you saw 
him, was seized with the hooping-cough. I find 
medical men know nothing of this terrible disorder, 
and can afford it no relief; consequently, it is in the 
hands of quacks. Ihave been advised to put him 
three times over and three times under a donkey, asa 
perfect cure.” 

An older remedy is: ‘Take a mouse and flea it, 
and drie it in an oven, and beat it to powder, and let 
the partie grieved drink it in ale, and it will help 
him.” For deafness, “ Take a hedgehog, and flea 
linn and roste him, and let the patient put some of the 
grease that commeth from him into his eare, with a 
little liquid storax mingled therewith, and he shall 
recover his hearing in a short space. This has holp- 
en some that could not hear almost anything at all 
fur the space of twenty yeares, and yet were holpen 
with this medicine.” Or, ‘Take a good silver eele 
(if possibly she may be gotten), or else some other 
brighte ecle, and roste her upon a spitte, and let the 
dripping of her be kept very cleane in some earthen 
vessell, and when you do go to bed, put the quantitie 
of the quarter of a spoonfulle thereof at a time into 
your eare, and then stop it up with a little of the 
wool that groweth between the two eares of a blacke 
sheepe, and the next night following use the con- 
trarie eare as ature is said, and so continue this for 
the space of nine or ten dayes, and it will help you.” 

No disease has given rise to a more curious cata- 
logue of charms than the ague. A practice in some 
parts of the country is for the patient to run nine 
times through a circle formed by a briar, that grows 
naturally in that direction; the process being repeat- 
ed nine successive days. A spider given unknown to 
the patient, is held to be miraculously efficacious in 
preventing a paroxysm. Mrs. Delaney, in a letter 
dated March 1, 1743-4, gives these two infallible 
recipes for the ague :—** 1, Pounded ginger made into 
a paste with brandy, spread on sheep’s leather, and a 
plaster of it laid over the navel. 2. A spider put into 
a goose quill, well sealed and secured, strung about 
the child’s neck, as low as the pit of its stom- 
ach. Either of these, I aim assured, will give ease— 
probatum est.” Upon this Lady Llanover notes:— 
“Although the prescription of the spider in the quill 
will, probably, only create amusement from its appa- 
rent absurdity, considered merely as an old charm, 
yet there is no doubt of the medicinal virtue of spiders 
and their webs, which have been long known to the 
Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

In Notes and Queries, No. 242, New Series, particu- 
lars are given of the efficacy of spiders’ webs rolled 
up like a pill, and swallowed when the ague fit is 
coming on. Dr. Graham, in his ‘‘ Domestic Medi- 
cine,” prescribed spiders’ webs tur ague and inter- 
mittent fever, and also names powder made of spiders, 
for the ague; and mentions his knowledge of a spid- 
er having been sewn up in rag and worn as a periapt 
round the neck, to charm away the ague. 

In 1749 a Sussex miller gave twenty drops of the 
spirits of hartshorn in half-a-quartern of gin to drive 
away the ague; and he affirmed that it had driven 
away his many a time. 

Old Juhn Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, is very 
positive that the Abracadabra, a mysterious word, 
written triangularly, on parchment, and worn about 
the neck, will expel disease, especially the tertian 
ague. With this spell, Aubrey adds, “One of the 
Wells hath cured above a hundred of the ague.” 
Then he tells us to “ gather cinquefoil in a good as- 
pect, and let the moon be in the mid-heaven, if you 
can, and take of the powder of it in white wine; it it 
be not gathered according to the rules of astrology, it 
hath little or no virtue in it. With this recipe, one 
Bradley, a Quaker, at Kingston Wick-upon-Thames, 
hath cured above one hundred.” 

“A herring that is well pickled, and split on the 
belly side, and warmed very hot, and layed on both 
the soles of the feet, will help the ague.” 

Earthworms are believed to have wonderful vir- 
tues. A wine of earthworms, with a little scraped 
ivory and English saffron, will do a man—who has 
the jaundice—*‘ marvellous much good.” Earth- 
worms were also an infallible test fur king’s evil. 
“Take a ground worme, and lay it alive upon the 
place affected, then take a green dock-leaf or two, 
and lay upon the worme, and then binde the same 
about the necke of the partie diseased, at night when 
hee gveth to bed—and in the morning, when hee 
riseth, take it off againe; and if it be the king’s evil, 
the worm will turn into powder or duste; otherwise, 
the worme will remain dead in his own former state, 
as it was betore alive.” 

Among the various old remedies for epilepsy, and 
other convulsive disorders, the berries of mistletoe 
were formerly prized. An old writer says: “ This 
beautiful plant must have been designed by the Al- 
mighty tor further and more noble purposes than 
barely to feed thrushes, or to be hung up supersti- 
tiously in the closet to drive away the spirits.” He 
refers to the veneration in which the Druids were 
held, to the cures they perfurmed by the means of the 
mistletoe of the oak; they called this remedy heal-all 
—and a remedy with this name is prepared to the 
present day. 

The pains of teething afford ample scope for the 


beads or bands. The ‘“Anodyne Necklace” was 
formerly recommended by its inventor thus touch- 
ingly: ‘‘ What mother can forgive herself, who suf- 
fers her child to die without an anodyne necklace!” 


bone, in the form of oats, and was strongly recom- 
mended for teeth-cutting by Doctor Turner, its in- 
ventor, and Doctor Chamberlain, who possessed the 
secret.” We remember journeying all the way from 
Southwark to Long Acre to purchase one of these 
“‘anodynes,” fur a little brother who was cutting his 
teeth. 

Among the remedies of the Lady Bountiful of those 
days, snails are entitled to a special mention. Mrs. 
Delaney, writing January, 1758, asks: ‘* Does Mary 
cough inthe night? Two or three snails boiled in 
her barley-water or tea-water, or whatever she 
drinks, might be of great service to her. Taken in 
time, they have done wonderful cures. She must 
know nothing of it, They give no manner of taste. 
It would be best nobody should kuow it but yourself; 
and I should imagine six or eight bottled in a quart 
of water, and strained off, and put into a bottle, 
would be a good way, adding a spoonful or two of 
that to every liquid she takes. They must be fresh 
done every two or three days, otherwise they grow 
too thick. 

Snails have long been a remedy for consumption; 
little taken in our day, but recommended in the sev- 
enteenth century by Sir Kenelm Digby. Aubrey 
describes large snails, twice or three times as big as 
our common snails, found on the Surrey or Sussex 
downs. He calls them the Bavoli or Drivalle, which 
Ashmole told Aubrey the lerd marshal brought from 
Italy, and scattered them on the downs hereabouts, 
and between Albury and Horsley, where are the big- 
gest ofall. They were brought over by the earl, in 
1638, fur the Countess of Arundel, who took them for 
a consumptive comnplaint. They are fuund in great 
numbers on Box Hill. 


Passing from remeies of this kind to those which 
experience has proved to have a better title to con- 
sideration, we find that a number of domestic reme- 
dies are ready to our hand, which we rarely employ 
for such special purposes. To begin with coffee. Its 
great use in France is supposed to have abated the 
prevalence of gravel. In the French colonies, where 
cottee is mure used than in the English, as well as in 
Turkey, where it is the principal beverage, not only 
gravel, but the gout is scarcely known. A _ case 
is mentioned in the Pharmaceutical Journal, of a gen- 
Ueman who was attacked with gout at twenty-seven 
years of age, and had it severely till he was upwards 
of fifty, with chalk stones in the joints of his hands 
and feet; but the use of coffee, then recommended to 
him, completely removed the complaint. We know 
a recent instance of the drink of a person afflicted with 
gravel being contined téstrong coffee, by which the 
patient was restored in a few days. A cupof strong 
and hot coffee is a remedy for the colic. Chocolate, 
drunk very cold, is a remedy for diarrhea. We have 
known two very aged persons restored tosound health 
by this means. Saffron formerly enjuyed high re- 
pute, both as a perfume and as a stomachic and nar- 
cotic drug. It is now worn in bags to prevent infec- 
tion, and is a popular remedy for eruptive diseases, as 
measles. Sage, in cookery, is supposed to assist the 
stomach in digesting fat and luscious food. Sage tea is 
also a stomachic and slight stimulant. Clary is a kind 
ofsage, andis used for making wine, which resembles 
Frontignac, and is remarkable for its narcotic qual- 
ities. Ginger has medicinal properties which are 
much neglected. When chewed, it relieves tooth- 
ache, rheumatism of the jaw, and relaxed uvula, 
When received into the stomach, it relieves flatulent 
colic. Gouty subjects are usually benetited by gin- 
ger; for such persons, preserved ginger, taken at 
dessert, after a mixture of viands, is most beneficial. 
Ginger tea is an excellent stimulant for languid hab- 
its. Some headaches are relieved by applying to the 
forehead a poultice of scraped ginger and warm 
water. 

Camomile tea, when tepid, may be given beneticial- 
ly in dyspepsia, and at the commencement of in- 
fluenza and whooping-cough. Either warm or cold 
it is excellent for weak eyes, afler exposure to the 
wind in travelling, especially by railway; this used 
early, will often ward otf inflammation. The hop- 
pillow was formerly 2 popular application to produce 
sleep; one of the most active properties of the hop 
being its narcotic oil, which gives the tlower its pecu- 
liar smell. The hop-pillow was employed by George 
ILL., and often relieved the sufferings of the sleepless 
monarch. 

Very many persons are not aware that they havein 
their house a medicine chest in the shape of well-fill- 
ed cruets, The salt, fur example, is a decided purga- 
tive in the dose of half-an-ounce or an ounce; it is 
also a vermifuge in large doses, and its power is great 
in preventing as well as killing worms. Many read- 
ers nay remember the popuiar remedy of “ brandy 
and salt.” The vinegar is refrigerant and moderate- 
ly stimulant, and astringent when applied external- 
ly. Vinegar and water is restorative of over-worked 
eyes; or this mixture is better—into a pint of pump- 
water put a table-spoonful of brandy and a teaspoon- 
fulof vinegar. The mustard comes next. In our 
time, every medicinal virtue has been attributed to 
mustard-seeds, A mustard emetic has been extolled 
as infallible in cholera, to be succeeded by salt and 
water. A mustard poultice (two spoonfuls of bread- 
crumbs and one of mustard, mixed with vinegar and 
| hot water) is no mean rival to a blister. Olive oil 

is demulcent and relaxative; and it is a good anti- 
| dote to acrid poisons, and seems to be obnoxious to 
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use of charms. These are chiefly in the forms of | worms. 


This famous necklace consisted of a string of pieces of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MY CHOICE. 


BY MAUDE VERNON. 
I've known a hand whose lightest touch 
Hath through my being waked a thrill; 
I've met hot lips in clinging kiss, 
Whose burning impress haunt me still. 


I ‘ve felt quick breath upon my face, 
That seemed from fiery furnace blown; 
I ‘ve listened to impassioned words 
That fell in low and trembling tone. 


Is this the hand my own would seek 
To battle with the world's fierce strife ? 
The love my heart would refuge find, 
When o'er me beat the storms of life ? 


No! born of passion’s transient flame, 
Its fierceness will itself consume ; 

And when the fire of youth is passed, 
But smouldering ashes mark its tomb. 


But give to me the vestal ray 
That's kindled at a holier shrine, 
Where faith and truth have fed the flame 
‘That through eternity will shine. 


A love that like a beacon far 
The darkness round reveals but more, 
And with its pure and steadfast light 
Shines brighter as we near the shore. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


THE STRANGER MARTYR. 


IN the little farming town of W—, State of New 
York, I discovered a monument, which from its sin- 
gular situation, and more singular form, attracted 
my attention. It stood entirely by itself on a slight 
conical elevation, and the field around it was cleared 
of every stick and stone—smooth as the grass plots 
on Boston Common. This, too, notwithstanding the 
town was new, and the fields generally covered with 
stumps and stones. 

The monument itself was of the whitest Vermont 
marble, with a granite base. It was plain, as the plot 
of ground in which it stood, with not the least at- 
tempt at ornament, and bore the single inscription 
“THE STRANGER MARTYR.” As I rode leisurely 
through the town, there was something in this grass 
plot, with its plain marble column, which excited my 
curiosity, and stopping at the nearest farm house, 1 
received the following version of the stranger’s story 
from the kind old man whom I found there: 

It was in one of the last days of the month of May, 
18—, that a stranger called at my house and wished 
to get employment as a day laborer. He carried a 
little bundle upon his shoulder—was dressed in the 
usual careless manner, and coarse clothing—and 
spoke with a directness and accent which told me 
plainly enough that he was a New England man. As 
I was then in possession of some four hundred acres 
of land, and had made but a small beginning in clear- 
ing it up, I was in need of more help than I could 
procure, and engaged the man at once. Indced he 
accepted my terius without a single word about their 
being toolow. It was evident tu me that he was the 
son of some enterprising farmer of the East, just strik- 
ing out into the world in search of fortune. 

I cannot describe the man, fur I never became ac- 
quainted with him myself. 1t was a busy season 
when he arrived, and as I worked in the fields with 
my help—doing always a full day’s labor with them, 
besides managing my business, and being, moreover, 
very much occupied with my thoughts and plans on 
the evening of his arrival, L gave little attention to 
his personal appearance. I only know that he hada 
very frank, open countenance, with light hair and 
eyes, of medium height, and not heavy in his build. 
The impression which he made upon me was favor- 
able, and beyond this impression I did not have the 
time or inclination to go. 

Early the following morning, befure any other was 
astir in the house, I arose, and left to attend to some 
business in the village, Which was four miles away. 
My business detained me until eleven o’cluck, when 
1 set out to return, in company with Mr. Hadley, a 
neighbor of mine. He had walked to the village for 
alike purpose as myself, and having completed his 
purchases, gladly accepted my invitation to ride home 
in my wagon. 

“Have you noticed the smoke here to our right?” 
said Hadley, as he seated himself. ‘If the wind con- 
tinues to freshen, and we get no rain to-day, we shall 
have something to do besides planting corn, 1 think. 

1 have been watching it this hour and more, and if it 
continues to move as rapidly as it has done, we have 
no time to lose. I have come to dread these fires as I 
dread nothing else which we have to encounter 
here.” 

Involuntarily I touched the horses with my well- 


sight, no doubt. yet nothing toa forest on fire. A 
forest of tinder, where the flame has ten fold as much 
to feed upon, and where no little circle of safety can 
be made by burning a space clear of everything that 
will burn. 
There had now been two weeks, during which not 
a drop of water had fallen, and the whole spring had 
been uncommonly dry. The fires which had troubled 
us heretofore had usually been earlier in the season— 
sometimes even coming in the last days of April. 
We had hoped, therefore, having escaped so long, to 
escape altogether this season. But now it was evi- 
dent that the woods were on fire, and the wind was 
rapidly rising. 
“T hope,” I replied to Hadley, “ that the fire will 
be unable to make serious headway at this late day in 
the season. Already there is a considerable growth 
of vegetation on the ground, and even the trees begin 
to look green. We may have something of a blaze, 
but nothing, [ think, which will endanger our 
property.” 
“Suppose that we drive around and examine a lit- 
tle for ourselves,” said Hadley. ‘It is late in the 
season truly, but uncommonly dry for the time, and 
I suspect there is a chance for mischief yet. I can’t 
say that I like the looks of that smoke. It is too 
fierce and hot. There is fire at the bottom of it, you 
may be sure, aud growing more serious every 
hour.” 
“ There is at all events no harm in making obser- 
vations,” I replied, at the same time reining my 
horses to the right. ‘ It may be that there is more 
to feed the flame than I have supposed. The smoke 
certainly has the same old look of vengeance, and it 
is already evident that we are to have a powerful 
wind to help it on.” 
We took a circle of a mile and a half to the right, 
where we found that the fire had not only swept 
through old fences, but that it had got a firm lodg- 
ment in the great forest which bounded the road run- 
ning north and south through the town, and which 
lay to the west of the principal buildings in the set- 
tlement. Several men were éngaged in bringing 
water, and digging earth to prevent the destruction 
of alog house and barn, which a new settler had 
built only the previous summer. 
Mr. Hadley and myself joined the group of begrim- 
med laborers, and worked fur an hour to ward off de- 
struction from the little fortune of our neighbor, and 
left only when further labor was evidently unavail- 
ing, the building being in flames, and the very ground 
beneath our feet alive with coals. 
In the hour which we had spent at work, the wind 
had gathered fresh energy. As yet there was nota 
cloud in the sky—not even a speck upon the horizon 
—it was clear, hot, and fearfully windy. Fearfully 
so, in view of the perils which it involved. I do not 
think the wind was serious of itself; probably it 
would have been thought nothing uncommon, only 
that the tire lent it an importance, and magnified it 
in the imaginations of all of us. It seemed to be a 
terrible wind. 
In returning, as in going, we followed the road 
which wound through the valley of a little stream, 
the hills being high enough to hide the fire from our 
view, till we ascended directly into the main road, 
from which we had first made the divergence. 
“* We have never had anything like this,’”’ said Had- 
ley. “Great heavens! what a sight! God preserve 
my family, and I ask for nothing more!” 
It is indeed terrible! Icannot reconcile my mind 
to these awful visitations. See how the flame leaps 
from tree to tree! The whole forest is a boiling cal- 
dron of liquid flame. It is terrible!” 
Directly in front of us was one vast volume of 
smoke, through which the wind drove blazing cinders, 
and to our right a sea of fire. I hesitate to speak 
what I know to be true, for lam aware that in few 
places in the world would the fire go into a forest as 
it went into that, on that hot afternoon of May. The 
flames darted up trees, rolled from clump to clump 
of pines, and timber fell as rapidly as though it were 
but grass and the flamea mower. A bay full of ships 
and the ships on fire, could not have presented a 
grander sight than that old forest in the hot sun and 
the burning flame. The fire became seated in the 
scurf—in fallen trees—in dry trees standing—of which 
there was a great number owing to previous fires— 
and from these tirm seats it devoured even the green 
trees. It ate the earth from their roots, and they 
were swept over by the wind. It climbed to their 
tops and lit millions of candles in their branches. It 
hovered around the clumps of pitch pines, sending 
forth great volumes of the blackest smoke, or flames 
of the fiercest heat, and the whole roaring like the 
ocean in a storm. 
«You will have to drive carefully,” said Hadley, as 
I lashed my horses into the smoke which covered the 
road. ‘The neighbors have had the wisdom to take 
away the fences and place the railsin the road. It 
is better fur the rails, but not as well for us.” 

“ But go through we must, rails or no rails,” I re- 
plied.“ There is but one course for us.” 

“Yes, go, tor heaven’s sake, and quick, too, or we 
shall be too late to be ofany service. Ihave never—” 





worn whip. Ihada horror of the spring tires, as I 
had abundant reason. Twice my barns had been 
burned to the ground, and once my house had been 


soil was sandy, and the timber pine, spruce and hem- 
lock mainly, through which the fire went with re- 
morseless rapidity. Under the pressure of a strong 
wind nothing could stop it. It took hold of the scurf, 
climbed the trees, leaped through the fallen brush 
with a velocity and fury which no one will credit who 








swallowed up by the same devouring element. The | 


The density of the smoke was tov much for him, 
and not another word was spoken in ali that fearful 
ride. 

For a mile and a half we pressed through the hot, 


them upon a plowed field, where it was thought they 
would be in safety. 

And here I noticed among the number at work, the 
young man whom I had hired the evening before. 
No other one of my men was there, and this man 
(whose name even I had not learned) seemed tu act 
as leader, working with his own hands, and also giv- 
ing directions to others. As we drove up to the house 
he came to me and said, frankly: 

“T saw the fire below here, and thought it my 
duty to leave my work and come to the assistance of 
those in more immediate danger. I have done what 
I could, and as now the fire is evidently making 
through the woods in all directions, I am at your 
service.” 

“You have done right, quite right! just as I should 
have ordered you to do. What do you think, is there 
help enough here to protect the buildings?” 

“IT think so. We have cleared the house, taken 
down the fences, and by my directions a ditch is to be 
begun at once around the buildings. The house can 
be saved I feel assured.” 

“Then we had better get home as soon as we can.” 
“One moment, sir. The school children have all 
come down from the school house, and are now here. 
So long as the buildings stand they are safe; but in 
case of disaster to them, I know not to what danger 
they might be exposed. They cannot fight their way 
through this fire, and they ought to be taken beyond 
its reach.” 

The frightened faces of two of my own children, 
who at that moment came running out to meet me, 
convinced me of the justness of his observation. 
They had seen similar fires before, and knew enough 
of their horrors to feel alarmed at the first appear- 
ance of danger. There was no road to the east, and 
the one to the north was already enveloped in flame, 
as both Mr. Hadley and myself knew but too well. 
There was only the road to the south, and the fire 
was rapidly drifting towards it. 

I felt no great concern for my own buildings, as I 
had succeeded in clearing quite a large distance 
around them on every side. They were two miles to 
the south of us, on the only road remaining open. 

“ How many are there?” I asked. 

“T cannot tell you, sir. But do you see the fire 
moving to our right? We have no time to lose.” 

“Can we carry them all in this wagon?” 

“T think so. I will get them together and see.” 

He called them together, and they climbed into the 
large box of the wagon, some crying, and all giving 
evidence of being most sadly frightened, as well they 
might. They had seen fires before. When they were 
all in, the vehicle was filled completely, and no place 
was left for my hired man and myself. 

Just then a shower of burning cinders fell over the 
buildings, and over us all. In an instant, under the 
fanning of the wind, the roof of the house was in 
flames, and in the impulse of the moment I sprang to 
the rescue. 

“It is vain, sir, entirely. For God’s sake let us lose 
no more time. Look yonder!” 

“Drive on, drive on. I will work here a few min- 
utes, and overtake you if I can,’ were my words, as 
I sprang toward the house. 

He had hardly started with his precious freight, 
when all the men came away from the house in de- 
spair. Its destruction was inevitable. The roof of 
the barn had also caught, and it was evident that 
further effort would be unavailing. The smoke was 
not blinding where we stood, as there was a swamp 
directly west of us, into which the fire had not as yet 
penetrated. But north of us it held complete posses- 
sion of the road. The rails were burned to ashes, 
though detached and in the middle of the highway. 
Even the bedding and furniture which had been 
carried from the house, and placed upon the freshly 
plowed field, were all on fire. The falling cinders 
had spared nothing. 

Our personal safety at that moment was really a 
serious question, as we could not travel easterly so 
fast as the fire would travel, and to the south the 
smoke and cinders were rolling across the road at a 
distance of not more than a mile. True, the fire had 
not yet reached it, yet it was rapidly nearing it, and 
would certainly cross it too soon for our purpose. 

The picture which we looked upon in that moment 
was one of intense interest to us all. Directly in 
front of us, and not yet half a mile away, was the 
stranger driving his horses at full gallop, seemingly 
into the very jaws of death. A wind full a mile to 
the south of us had furnished peculiar advantages to 
the fire, aud it swept through with incredible velocity. 
And there was hardly aman who stood there in that 
spell bound group, but had a child in the wagon which 
had been given into the care of the stranger. 

We watched with breathless interest. Whether to 
wish him to make the attempt to go on, or to return, 

we could not tell. The only avenue of escape he was 
manfully trying, yet that avenue seemed blocked up 
with coals of fire. 

“ He will never get through, never!” said Hadley. 

‘* Let us hasten, then,” I answered. 
he is lost.” 


“All is lost if 


“O God! O God!” 

He stopped, tore his hair, and said, ‘‘ The wagon is 
in flames. Isawit. I saw it!” 

The smoke had begun to drive across our path, and 
we all paused to look eagerly for aconfirmation of this 
startling announcement. 

In a moment we saw through the smoke, dimly it 
is true, yet distinctly enough toconvince us that there 
could be no mistake, we saw the wagon actually on 
fire. 

“O, itis horrible!” said Hadley, “that even my 
children could not be spared me!” 

“ Bravely, men, bravely; we must go through and 
save them.” 

‘Well spoken,” said another, “ bravely is the word 
now, or we all perish together.” 

“*We will accept nothing as inevitable but what we 
are compelled to accept. Bravely, my men! Follow 
me, and you shall save your children or perish with 
them.” 

These words spoken by aman who was more in- 
terested than any other, and with some slight degree 
of confidence, had the effect to reassure us, so far at 
least as to induce us to act like men. We went for- 
ward determinedly and silently. Indeed we‘ were 
compelled to do both if we went forward at all, as 
conversation was impossible in the smoke which now 
enveloped us, and without determination no man 
could go through what we were then encountering. 
Through the heated smoke, sometimes crawling 
upon our hands and knees to avoid it, and through 
the flying fire, and over the burning earth beneath 
our feet, we went bravely, bravely! 

Moments were hours, but yet we went on. The 
most horrid fancies crept into our minds, yet we went 
on. We were burned, blackened, suffering in body 
and mind, yet before us was the wagon in flames, 
and in that wagon our flesh and blood. Is it a won- 
der that we went on? 

And we found our treasures. Every child entrusted 
to the care of the stranger was safe, and the stranger 
himself breathing his last. When the flames took 
hold of the wagon, he had taken the children out, 
and placing them in a group in the centre of the road, 
had fought the fire for their protection. With the 
strength of a hero he had torn the scurf in the vicini- 
ty away with his hands. Then he had watched the 
falling cinders, and bringing the moist sand from the 
roadside, had extinguished the flame so often as it 
caught in the clothing ot his charge. And so rapidly 
fell the fire, that it was only by the most herculean 
efforts that he was able to protect the dear ones—giv- 
ing him not a moment to protect himself. So the 
sparks caught in his clothing, and burned his own 
flesh to a crisp, while he labored for the flesh of 
others. Noble soul! His efforts were too much for 
his strength. It was not fire that killed him, though 
he was shockingly burned, but the work he did in the 
heat of that terrible day. 

He died calmly and peacefully, without a groan or 
amurmur. He did not even speak. But he dropped 
quietly into the sea of the wondrous future, with the 
group of children for the jewels of his dying chamber, 
and we, the fathers of those children, as sincere 
mourners as ever stood around a corpse. 

And so we erected a monument over the spot where 
he died, with the single inscription, ‘‘ THE STRANGER 
MARTYR.” 


A HERO. 

At the battle of Montmirail, a young officer, named 
Durosier, chanced to be in attendance on the emperor 
at the moment when it became essential to despatch 
an order to one of the generals of division ; and Napo- 
leon, hastily summoning him to his side, gave him 
instructions to deliver it without delay. 

“Spare neither yourself nor your horse, sir,” he 
said, sternly; ‘for there is not a moment to lose, and 
return at once to report tome that my order has been 
obeyed.” 

Durosier galloped off amid a shower of shot and 
shells, and withiu a ouarter of an hour he was again 
beside the emperor. His duty was performed. 

You have behaved well, monsieur,” said Napole- 
on, when he had received his report; ‘you have a 
stout heart and a clear head, though you are still only 
a youngster. I give you a captain’s brevet, and at- 
tach you to my person. What is your name?” 

“ Durosier, sire.” 

‘It seems familiar tome. On what occasion have 
I before heard it?” 

“T was the colonel of the boy battalion, your 
majesty.”’ 

“Ah, I remember. Well, that is an additional rea- 
son why I should attach you to my person.” 

“Tt is too late, sire,” murmured the young soldier. 

“Too late, Captain Durosier! And why?” 

“Sire, they have hit me.” And as he spoke he 
withdrew a handkerchief saturated with blood from 
the breast of his coat. *‘All will soon be over. Vive 
UEmpereur! Vive la France!’ 

He reeled for an instant in his saddle, and then fell 
heavily into the arms of an officer who had sprung 
forward to support him. Timoleon Durosier was a 








“0, this terrible fire!” almost groaned another. 
“My child, my poor little child!” ‘See! the fire 
has already crossed his path. He will come back—he 
cannot, he will not venture into that.” 

But at intervals the horses were still seen going at 





blinding smoke—over a road filled with rails. How 
| we accomplished the feat Iam unable to say, only I 
| know that we accomplished it, and actually came out 
through the smoke—or the denser portion of it—di- 
rectly in front of Hadley’s residence. 

Here we found a body of citizens engaged in re- 


full speed, and the dauntless driver urging them to 
| still greater effort. 
| We went over the road as rapidly as we could move, 


and had gone a quarter of a mile—I do not think it | 


corpse. 

“So young—so young—so brave—and to die on his 
first battle-field!”” exclaimed the emperor, as he bent 
down for an instant over the body. ‘ Poor boy! 
Poor boy!” 

Then setting spurs to his charger, he galloped off, 
as if unable to linger over so sad a spectacle. 


| «Mr, Jones, you said you were connected with the 





| was more than that—for these events transpired with | fine arts. Do you mean by that that youare a sculp- 


| wonderful repidity—when we were startled by hear- 


y not seen the like. A prairie on fire is a grand | moving every thing from the house, and placing | ing one of our companions exclaim: 


| tor?” ‘No, sir; I don’t sculp myself, but I furnish 
| the stone to the man what dves.”” 
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Poctical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY GEORGE R. SEYMOUR. 
LOVE. 
Love's reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 


And he has all seasons 
Of life for his own.— G. P. Morris. 


Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow; 

Ah, no! the love that kills indeed 
Despatches at a blow.— Lord Holland. 


Love! thou art not a king alone, 
Both slave and king thou art! 
Who seeks to sway, must stoop to own 
Thy kingdom of the heart.— The New Timon. 


The time I've lost in wooing, 

In watching and pursuing 

The light that lies 

In woman's cyes, 

Has been iny heart's undoing. 

Though wisdom oft has seught me, 

I scorned the love she brought me, 

My only books 

Were woman's looks, 

And folly ‘s all they ‘ve taught me.— Moore. 


Then youth, thou fond believer, 

The wily syren shun! 

Who trusts the dear deceiver 

Will surely be undone. 

When beauty triumphs, ah, beware! 

Her smile is hope, her frown despair! 

Montgomery. 
LOVERS. 

A lover is the very fuol of nature, 
Made sick by his own wantonness of thought, 
His fevered fancy.— Thomson. 


Tell me not of a soft-sighing lover; 
Such things may be had by the score. 
I ‘d rather be bride to a rover, 
And polish the rifle he bore.—£liza Cook. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prythee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Pr‘ythee, why so pale? 

Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her: 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her— 

The devil take her.— Sir John Suckling. 


Never thread was spun so fine, 
Never spider stretched the line, 
Would not hold the lovers true, 
That would really swing for you. 
O. W. Holmes. 

Our love it ne’er was reckoned, 

Yet good it is and true; 
It ‘s half the world to me, dear, 

It's ali the world to you!— Hood. 


Then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress's eyebrow. 
Shakspeare (As you like it). 


—¢—wew > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CONQUERORS. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Dora LEE, what are you about? Here I have 
been waiting for the last hour for you to dress me. 
You are just good for nothing at all, and I wish mama 
would send you away.” 

The spoiled darling of wealth, this radiant beauty 
of fourteen years was ill-natured and arrogant. 

“IT was reading a letter trom my brother, Miss 
Maggie.” 

“You are the most unreasonable girl I know. 
What is the use of having servants if they cannot 
wait on you? You might have put that off till 
evening.” 

* He is all the friend I have, and it had been such 
a long time since | heard frum him that I could not 
wait one moment.” 

* You knew that I needed you to comb my hair.” 

Dora was silent. 

“Is that rustic clown who called here a few weeks 
ago, your brother?” 

*‘ Willie is not a clown,” cried Dora, firing up with 
honest indignation. ‘‘He is the very best, dearest 
and handsomest brother in the world.” 

Magyie laughed scornfuily and incredulously. 

“And he writes such beautiful letters; 1 am sure 
he will make a minister,” added Dora, with a par- 
donable, sisterly pride. 

“1 dare say they seem beautiful to you; but any 
person of cultivation, would discover the odor ot 
stables and cellars about him.” 

Magyie Ray’s manner and words were like a knife 
cutting into the quick. Dora was made to feel the 
inferiority of her position hourly, and her disposi- 
tion could ill brook the humiliation of the servitude 
that had fallen to her lot. She and her brother had 
been left homeless orphans a few months previous to 
her introduction to the reader. Through the kind- 
ness of a gentleman who became interested in him, 
Willie had been placed at school, where he was mak- 


hair dreadfully just now, and it is all on account of 
your temper. If you don’t do better, I will have 
you dismissed.” 

That word dismissed was held over her head as a 
terror. To go out into the strange, unknown world 
was a terrible alternative for a sensitive child of 
twelve years. 

“ The bell is ringing forme. Hurry, Dora. There, 
you have scented my handkerchief with cologne, and 
you know I hate the common stuff. Take that and 
see if your memory wont serve you better next time,” 
and she gave her a smart rap on the ear. 

Two eyes blazed and a little form sprang after her 
to take summary vengeance for the indignity. The 
room opened at the head of the staircase, and Dora’s 
violent push sent Maggie tumbling to the bottom. 
Her screams brought Mrs. Ray and the servants to 
her assistance. Dora was there too with a blanche, 
horritied face. 

“ My darling, are you hurt much? How did it 
happen?” asked Mrs. Ray, as she had her placed on 
luxurious cushions in her elegant parlor. 

** Dora did it.” 

“Dora Lee! the little viper;” she said, shaking 
her fiercely. 

“This is what I get for taking a charity child into 
my house.” 

Dora did not try to palliate her offence, because it 
looked so black and enormous to her. The scowls 
and hate that fell to her in consequence, she took as 
her due. 

“T was wicked. I am sorry I hurt you, will you 
forgive me?” 

“No, I will not forgive a hypocrite. Go away, 
Dora. I can’t bear to see you around. Mama will 
certainly send you away now.” 

“ Ernest, is she much injured?” asked Mrs. Ray, 
of her grave young foster-brother, Dr. Manly, who 
was examining Maggie’s bruises. 

**No, Lucy, nothing but a sprained ankle. She 
will recover trom it in a few days.” 

In the meantime, Dora sought the shade of the 
sighing pines, in the back meadow. A tempest raged 
in heart and brain, a tempest of alternate anger, 
griefand weary despair. Some good angel brought 
up to recollection her dead mother’s counsels, and 
she cowered down as she might had her sainted 
mother really appeared. A pure example is lumi- 
nous, and her motives and conduct were frightfully 
in contrast. More than one of us know how this 
is from experience. Perhaps like Dora, we have felt 
the whirl of passions. They rush and roar and seethe 
until reason is overwhelmed tor the time, and we are 
mad. Of ourselves, we cannot bring them into sub-_ 
jection. Wecan gain these victories over flesh and 
spirit only through God. The tempest subsided 
gradually, and asofter and sadder emotion brooded 
over its desolating track in Dora’s soul. She read 
again her brother’s precious missive of sympathy, 
love and boyish aspirations, and sobbed over it afresh. 
Tearing oft the blank portion of it, she wrote with 
pencil a tear-stained reply. 


“DARLING BROTHER WILL:—I feel so wicked to- 
night that it scares me. I can’t doright if I try ever 
so hard. I believe I never can again—not while I 
stay here. I grow worse every day. Naughty pas- 
sions used to come into my heart once in a great 
while, and mother would help me to pray them 
away; but now they come and stay nearly all the 
time. If Maggie would only be kind to me, I could 
be better. Ifl were like you, Will, I shouldn’t find 
it sv hard to bear. Do you think the dear Saviour 
mother used to talk to us about can ever love me? 
Sometimes I am afraid I shall never see her again, 
and it makes my heartache. I have done a dread- 
ful thing to-day; and I am further from you and her 
than ever. I pushed Maggie down stairs and might 
have killed her, and it was because I was so angry 
Idid not care what Idid. I wanted to hurt her. 
How [need mother and you! Do Willie, ask God 
to love me a little for her sake and yours. Pray him 
to help me to be like you both. Write me a long 
letter to make me good, please. 

** Your loving sister, 
“Dora LEE.” 


She lost these lines inthe garden as she passed 
through it, and a puff of wind took them up and 
bore them where Dr. Manly was, in his accustomed 
fashion, pacing up and down the gravelled walk. 
They caught his eye, and as he read, he brushed 
away a gathering moisture from his eyes. This man 
as he stands is a volume of humanity worth reading. 
He is plain, and grave, and kind. You know him at 
once as great and good; a man that women rev- 
erence. that children love and trust. You feel that 
he is living a grand inner life, and that the outward 
corresponds to it, that however high passion may 
rise, the man is infinitely higher, and rules right 
regally, that however fierce may be the conflict, 
through the might of grace and truth he is inva- 
riably conqueror. His brow is serenely intellectual, 
his glance clear, calm and strong, his jaw square and 
heavy yet not coarse, and his mouth indicates 
warmth of the affectional nature, but nothing sen- 
suous merely, for reason and will rule. He is a 
royal man. 

Dora missed her pencilled words and came back in 
search of them. She saw the paper fragment in Dr. 
Manly’s hand. 

* It is mine—please give it me?” 

“T want to talk to you first about this sad trouble 
of yours.” 





ing almost unparalleled advancement in his studies. 
Dora was less fortunate, as we have seen. 
“ How careless you are, Dora! You pulled my 





“TI don’t know as I want to have you,” she said, 
falteringly. 


Such tender pity was rare music, and her eyes were 
full of grateful tears. 
* Dora, I think you and I are much alike.” 
She shook her head doubtingly. 
“T have a dreadful temper, sir. 
enough to kill when it is on me.” 
“So have I felt.” . 
You! O no, it can’t be true.” 
TI never spoke anything truer. Sit down and let 
me tell you about myself. I was a poor boy once, a 
bare-footed boy. J was very sensitive to ridicule, 
and this was soon known to my schoolmates who 
made me the butt of their jests. They laughed at 
my patched clothing, and one, more aggravating 
than the rest, called me my mother’s walking sign- 
board. She was in the habit of mending and making 
for others, in order to earn an honest penny, and 
hence the cruelty of the thoughtless speech. I was 
maddened. There was murder in my heart, and I 
picked up a stone and hurled it at him with all my 
little force. It hit him on the temple, and he died 
from the effects of the wound in a tew days. I shud- 
der now at the recollection, for I regard myself that 
boy’s murderer. I felt that I was a dangerous per- 
son. Unless I could subdue my evil propensities, it 
was not safe for me to be around with my play- 
fellows.” 
“Did you succeed! How did you do it?” Dora 
eagerly asked, and her hand sought his. 
“For a long time I did not trust myself to be with 
them. I studied during recess and avoided them 
everywhere. If they said aught to provoke me, I 
ran away. After awhile, I mingled with them more 
as I gained command over myself. When they ban- 
tered me about my shabby attire, 1 told them my 
parents could afford me no better. In conquering 
myself, I conquered others. They ceased io make 
sport of me altogether; but child, my main help 
came from God, from whom comes every perfect 
gift. Ifyou could see my heart, you would see the 
scars of many battles in it, fought by the angel 
and devil in man.” 
“Tamso glad youtold me this. Iam not glad 
you were wicked, but I am glad you know how it 
feels.” 
“ That experience made me grave, Dora.” 
* You are good and strong now, and perhaps I can 
be too, sometime,” she said, with a new courage shin- 
ing through her really beautiful eyes. 
“ Tam sure you can become much better. But tell 
me the whole story of your temptation and fall.” 
By skilful questions and cross-questions he learned 
every particular. He smoothed her hair tenderly, a 
way he had with children that won for him their 
confidence. 
‘* Dora, you and I are grown fast friends, I hope.” 
“O, yes sir, indeed.” 
“And if Mrs. Ray will consent, would you like to 
go and live with me and be my sister?” 
She was in alittle transport and frisked around 
him like a kitten. 
“May I, sir? Do you think she will let me?” 
“JT think I can persuade her.” 
“And will you?” 
‘* Yes.” 
“It will be so nice. It will be easy to be good if I 
stay with you.” 

Mrs. Ray was quite willing that Dora should go 
with him. 

“T don’t see how you can want the little fire-eater 
about you, Ernest.” 

“*T want to educate her.” 

“Another of your odd notions, but if you want the 
trouble, you are welcome to ber.” 

Dora was called in. 

“* My little sister,” said Ernest, stooping to kiss her 
forehead. 

And so it was settled. 


I am _ wicked 


CHAPTER II. 


Srx years, with their varied changes have passed, 
since Dora became an inmate of Dr. Manly’s home. 
She has ripened into womanhood. She is not hand- 
some, but her face, with its large, slightly projecting 
brow, is thoughtful and full of expression. Her fine 
color and softly brilliant gray eyes render it lami- 
nous, one not easily forgotten. Her figure is slight 
and elegant, and itis robed simply and in faultless 
taste. Dr. Manly had had the immediate direction 
of her moral and intellectual training, while the 
domestic part had been under his mother’s super- 
vision. The result is a healthy woman in mind and 
body. 

“A creature not too bright nor good 
For human nature's daily food, 
The simple pleasures, little wiles 
Praise, blame. love, kisses, tears and smiles."* 


Dr. Manly sits near, looking scarcely older than 
when we knew him last, less sombre in manner than 
formerly, because the innocent gayety of childhood 
and youth with which he has been brought in close 
companionship, has its own bright, mellowing in- 
tluence impossible to be resisted. 

“Dora, we are going to have an addition to our 
family, to-morrow, an old acquaintance of yours.” 

“Whom?” with a wave of interest sent up through 
her clear, womanly treble. 

* Maggie Ray.” , 

Her open face revealed a shade of uneasiness and 
disappointment. 


Dr. Manly smiled his genial smile. 

* Yes, we are selfish, 1 see,’ with an emphasis on 
we; ‘‘and to mortify our carnal selves and put them 
in subjection, we will receive her as one near andl 
dear tous. We must earn the crown by exercising 
the spirit of charity towards each and all. Like you, 
Maggie is an orphan now, lett,.to my care, and as 
such has a claim upon our sympathy and love. Shall 
she have them from you, Dora?” 

“Yes sir,” humbly. ‘As usual, you are right, 
and I am wrong.” 

“She has greatly improved since you knew her, I 
believe. Artless and innocent, she is a very child; 
seemingly much your junior, instead of senior. We 
shall find her an exceedingly pleasant companion I 
have nodoubt.” 

If there were a lingering regret at the new acces- 
sion of company it had no visible sign, and the wel- 
come Maggie received from Dora a few hours later 
was a most sisterly one. 

Maggie was indeed very beautiful. Red, white and 
blue were cunningly blended in her. Dimples dettly 
hidden in cheeks, chin, hands and arms, played a 
constant hide-and-go-seek in the baby-like flesh. 
Gleams of gold and sunshine flashed out at you from 
the wonderful hair that flooded neck and shoulders. 


‘* Maggie, I feel like a gray clovd beside a sunbeam 
when you are around.” 

“Charming. I didn’t know Dora was a poetess, 
Uncle Ernest. Don’t let the gray cloud obscure the 
sunbeam in this happy sky,” she said, with an ex- 
pressive glance, and achildizh flutter towards Dr. 
Manly. 

Dora could not define why the remark did not 
please her. 

‘*Fie, Maggie, so little a cloud as Dora could not 
obscure all this radiance,” and he held back the sun- 
ny wealth of hair. The daintiest ripple of a laugh 
tioated out on the air. 

“ Do you think 1 am beautiful?” 

“ T should have strange taste if I did not. Don’t 
you think so yourself?” 

* Yes sir.” 

He was pleased with her simplicity. 

‘Dora and I are going to love you very much.” 
“Are you? ITamso glad. I was afraid Dora had 
not forgotten my unkindness towards her in the old 
times. I was very bad then.” 

Dora's generosity of soul manifested itself. 

“Thave not forgotten, I have forgiven, even as I 
hope you have forgiven me.” 

A chubby arm slipped around her neck, and a pair 
of pouting lips touched her own slightly. The sus- 
picions of uneasiness and coming evi] that had 
haunted her were now all hushed in slumber. Mag- 
gie had everything her own way. There was more 
art in her artlessness than can be told. It was the 
perfection of art. Dora was blinded, and a man like 
Ernest Manly easily duped by a woman like Maggie 
Ray. She uttered no word, scarcely ever made a 
motion without considering its effect. An accom- 
plished coquette of infinite tact, she saw immediately 
how to adapt herself to each person who came within 
the scope of her influence. She resolved to win Dr. 
Manly, since she knew he was so intimately connect- 
ed with Dora’s happiness. She at once entered upon 
the exercise of her tactics, and never did warrior 
wield his weapons more skilfully. She meant by 
maneeuvre or assault, to be mistress of the citadel. 
It was her aim to be present when Dora was with Dr. 
Manly, for she knew that other qualities than beauty 
have power. Accordingly she danced into the li- 
brary the next morning, where they were engaged in 
translating German. 

“May I come where Wisdom has her seat? Dora 
has got very wise, and I know scarce anything, 
guardy. I used to study French at boarding-school, 
but I got only asmattering of that as of everything 
else.” 

“Yes, come in. Wouldn’t you like to take up 
French now?” 

‘6 May 1?” 

“Certainly, we would enjoy it.” 

*‘T shall be a great plague to you I am so dull. 
Don’t you think you will be sorry you offered to in- 
struct me?” 

‘No permanent sorrow can result from trying to 
do good. Ifyou are dull as you saj;.(which I doubt), 
you will help me to foster patience, and so benefit me 
in return. if we try to do right, there is a system of 
recompense always going on, though like the man of 
‘the muck rake,’ we don’t see it because we look 
downward.” 

**O, dear, how good you are!” And the big devil 
in her felt an antagonism, a recoil, while the little 
angel] made her wish to lead a purer life, but shrank 
back in silence when her will placed itself on the 
dark side of the balance. 

“shall want your helpa great deal;’ and so it 
proved, for she managed to monopolize the main part 
of his time and attention indoors. She was so grate- 
ful, and it was done in so innocent a guise, that his 
heart opened to her as such royal hearts know how 
to open to those who seek their protection and favor. 
It was what the bird eels for its nestling, that love 
that noble souls feel for the helpless—no more—no 
less. Maggie understood it after awhile, but was 
prompted to make it appear more to Dora, by repeat- 
ing and varnishing his little paternal sayings and 
doings. 

** How I love guardy, Dora, and he loves me, too. 





Dora.” 
*“*They are, but the truth is, Dr. Ernest, I can’t 
help feeling that we are happier without her. I am 





* Poor child!” 


very selfish, you see.” 


“T thought by-gones were by-gones with you, | 


I thought he would be vexed with me because] did 
| not have my French lesson this morning. I made 
such gross and funny mistakes, that he told me I was 
no more fit for hard study than a humming-bird, 
* You foolish darling, you were only made tu be loved 
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smiled his genial smile. 
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and petted,’ and he actually took me on his knee and 
kissed me.” 
Dora grew very pale. A new revelation was 
coming to her mind. Until now she had not under- 
stood what made the bloom of ber life. A satanic 
gieam of fancied triumph shone for an instant 
through Maggie’s innocent blue eyes. 
“Dora, darling, what is the matter? Are you 
f.int?” 
* No—not faint, but I am not quite well.” 
“Tam so sorry,” murmured the syren. ‘‘ Shall 1 
call guardy?” 
“No,” sharply. 
Maggie was sobbing aloud. 
* | am afraid you don’t love me.” 
“Foolish girl! I love all children. I spoke un- 
kindly to you—forgive me. 1 am tired, and would 
like to rest.” 
The sobs ceased, and all was sunny again. 
Loving but unbeloved! Thatis a dreary thing to 
come intoa woman’s life; more dreary in the wo- 
man’s case usually, because there is a greater chance 
to brood over it. Maggie had somehow come be- 
tween her and the warmth of sympathy that had 
been so entirely hers. Till recently she had not woke 
up t» the fact that Dr. Manly had been in every 
thought She must crush out this flower of tender- 
ness; better had she dene it ere it budded. In her 
unconsciousness, she had not recognized it as the 
blossom of love. The crushing process was painful 
and unsatisfactory, and had its effect upon her per- 
sonal appearance. She grew sallow. Dr. Manly was 
quick of observation and, for once finding her alone, 
spoke to her about it. 

“Are yuu sick, Dora?” 

“No sir. 1 have a strong constitution, as you 
know.” 

** What is the matter, then?” 

* You look at me with poor eyes,” evasively. 

“Why, Dora, is this you? Idon’t know you in 
this phase. I thought you entirely trank.” 

The reproof caused her to cover her face. 

* You are unhappy ?”’ 

No answer. 

**Can’t you tell me the trouble, Dora?” 

“ No—no,” brokenly. 

* Shall I guess it?” 

She shivered in terror. 

“ You don’t get on well with Maggie.” 

She was relieved, but made no reply. 

“ You wont tell me?” 

She shook her head, and her expression as she did 
it, haunted him many a day. 

The mental rejoinder was, ‘I can love brother 
Will. Other human love, save the unselfish love 1 
must feel towards all humanity, is denied me.” 


“ Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
Love may deny me its sunshine and dew; 
When the dew fails, then showers shall be given, 
The dew is from earth, the showers from heaven." 





CHAPTER III. 


WILLIE LEE had become a minister, and was sta- 
tioned in the town where Dr. Manly and his wards 
attended church. He was a talented speaker, and 
well filled the holy office he had chosen. He often 

-dropped in at the cottage of Dr. Manly, ever a wel- 
come visitor. His visits were more frequent after 
Maggie became an inmate, for she possessed a pecu- 
liar attraction fur him. She was more than attrac- 
tive, she was charmingly irresistible. Maggie was 
not above exercising all her winning powers upon 
one she had formerly regarded with disdain. As far 
as she was capable of it, she returned his affection; 
but forall that, she would not wed a man dependent 
upon a lean salary for a maintenance. Her selfish- 
ness and ambition pointed in another direction. She 
led him on to a declaration, and then coldly dis- 
missed him. Dora was made an accidental listener, 
against her will at first; but as it progressed, Mag- 
gie’s heart in all its deformity was revealed to her. 
The mask was off, and she was the Maggie of old. 
Must she be allowed to wreck her happiness and 
Will’s, and Ernest's, too? What but wretchedness 
would such a creature bring as the portion of her 
husband’s cup? 

“1 am go helpless against her,”” moaned Dora. 

Anger and hate were growing up to a vaster growth 
than they had ever before attained. She was help- 
less, as she said, for it was impossible for her to meet 
hypocrisy with hypocrisy. She understood its gen- 
eral blackness, but she could not understand it in 


** Dora, you are unjust.” 
“ No sir—she has made you believe her guileless— 
she could almost deceive the angels. She is as false 
as Judas. To subserve her ends, she has betrayed 
the innocent blood.” 
* Where is your religion, Dora?” 
She did not heed the question so solemnly put. 
“Osir, she wiil mar your happiness forever if you 
trust her.” 
* Explain your meaning?” 
She poured forth the story of Will’s refusal, inter- 
spersed with invectives. 
*T cannot think her treatment of him was pre- 
meditated, She is hardly capable of it.” 
“It was, sir. Believe me as vou used to do.” 
* When vou are calm, L will.” 
“Believe me because it is true. She is capable of 
more than you think. Ishan't ever be as I was, 
again.” 
“ Poor girl!” 
“Dr. Ernest, I must leave here.” 
“To go where?” 
“Anywhere from her presence.” 
* Todo what?” 
“Anything—teach, perhaps.” 
* You are mail.” 
T shall be, if I remain.” 
“Where is your religion? You have let go the 
anchor, Dora.” 
Tears dropped very faust. 
* Do you really mean to go away?” 
* Yes sir, I must.”’ 
** Have L no right to have a voice in the matter?” 
“ Yes sir, lowe you everything.” 
“And it say stay?” 
* Please do not.” 
“It is my duty, and I say it.” 
* Please let me go.” 
No.” 
“ What did you mean, Dora, by saying that Maggie 
would mar my happiness?” 
* That you love her.” 
Do 1?” 
“ Why, don’t you?” looking up quickly. 
“No and yes.” 
“TI don’t understand your paradox.” 
“For my wife, I do not and could not love her—as 
a child, I do.” 
“She told me you did.” 
“She did?” with a flash that instantly softened. 
“And you believed it?” 
“ Yes sir.” 
“ My vision is clearing.’”” He regarded her keenly. 
* Dora, you are plain, and Maggie is beautiful.” 
She winced. 
* You have a bad temper, worse than most womer 
have.” 
* Yes sir.” 
“You don’t try hard enough to govern it. Haven’t 
you faults as well as Maggie?” 
“ They are notas bad.”” 
“You have had better training than her mother 
gave to her.” 
She tried to turn away her head, but he held it. 
“The Saviour furgave every wrong that malice 
and hate could inflict, and prayed for his enemies on 
the cross. Cannot you exercise something of the same 
spirit towards her who has wronged you and yours?” 
He drew her towards him. 
* Will you not try?” 
“T will try, God helping me.” 
“* Will you love him first and best?”’ 
“1 will try, Dr. Ernest.” 
“ Will you love me next?” 
A whole flood of light and color deluged every 
feature. 
* Do you want me to, knowing me so well?” 
* It is because I know you so well that I desire it.” 
‘*T am plain,” and a ripple of sly mischief inflected 
her voice. 
* You are pretty now, and you suit me.” 
* ] have a bad temper.” 
“ V'll take the risk of managing you.” 
* Well, you have never done me anything but good, 
and I am not afraid of you.” 
“You give yourself to me?” 
“And 1 give my wicked self to you.” 
“ Tll not abuse the trust, darling.” 
Do my readers understand fully the gift of a true 
and loving heart? Do you know how utter may be 
the contidence placed in the royal soul that inspired 
it? Ifyoudo, you know what forms the basis of a 
true marriage. 





detail. Maggie discovered a change, and she made 
use of innocent side thrusts and innuendoes; that is, 
they were innocent in appearance; but they conveyed 
to Dora a rankling poison. 

After his cruel rejection, William Lee, as many 








and disappointment in the excitement of the camp. 


ned no peril, and in a few days laid down his life on 


stroked her hair in the old fashion. 
‘*My poor Dora!” 
She looked up honestly. 


so. You mistake—I hate the viper up-stairs.” 
“Do you mean Maggie?” 
“Yes sir. She has been Will's bane and mine.” 











** Dora!” 
“Itis true. I hate her and I can’t help it.” 











others have done, enlisted in the army to drown grief 
Motives of patriotism influenced him too. He shun- | may well be called conquerors. Their names may 


the battle-tield of Antietam. It was a shock to all | bear the immortal signet, and will be found in God’s 
the inmates of the cottage. Maggie kept her room | 
for a whole day. Dora sank behind the curtains of | 
the deep bay window in the library, and here Dr. | 
Manly found her in a storm of grief and hate. He 


William Lee’s death aroused the still, white angel 
| toactive labor, in Maggie Ray’s soul, while Dora’s 
| forgiving spirit and unvarying kindness completed 
the victory, and the coquette became a wiser and 
| better woman. Dora has learned self-control, as 
| rigid and entire as her husband ever had over him- 
self. Those who are enabled to win such triumphs 


not be sounded with Casar and Napoleon; but they 


history, the Lamb’s Book of Life. 





INDUSTRY AND ITs BLESSINGS. 
People may tell you of your being unfit for some 
peculiar occupation in life, but heed them not. What- 
| ever employment you follow with perseverance and 
| assiduity will be found fit for you; it will be your 





“You think it is all on Will’s account that I feel | supportin youth and comfort in age. In learning | 


the useful part of any profession very moderate 
abilities will suffice; great abilities are generally 
| injurious tothe possessors. Life has been compared 
| to a race, but the illusion still improves by observing 


Biographical Portfolio, 
(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.)} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


COLONEL MARINUS WILLETT, 

A SOLDIER of the old French war, and an active 
and gallant officer in the Revolutionary army, was 
born at Jamaica, Long Island, New York, on the 
thirty-first ot July, 1740. He commenced his military 
career at the time of the old French war, and was 
present at the battle of Salle George, where the first 
Lord Howe was killed in July, 1758. 
He was a lieutenant in Colonel Delancy’s regiment, 
under General Abercrombie, who at the head of tif- 
teen thousand inen, proceeded against the French at 
Ticonderoga, on the eighth of July, 1758. In this as- 
sault he was unsuccessful, and was deteated with the 
loss of two thousand men, killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. Lieutenant Willett belaved with coolness and 
bravery, and shared the disastrous defeat with his 
commander. Lieutenant Willett was in the expedi- 
tion led against Fort Frontenac, by Major General 
John Bradstreet, who embarked at Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, on the twenty-fifth of August, 1758, with 
three thousand men; two days afterwards the fort 
surrendered with forty pieces of cannon, a vast quan- 
tity of provisions and merchandize, and one hundred 
and ten prisoners. Many of the men perished by the 
severities of the march through the wilderness. Licu- 
tenant Willett being ofa slender frame was not com- 
petent to endure the rigors he was compelled to un- 
dergo, and was obliged to go into the hospital at Fort 
Stanwix, where he remained until the close of that 
campaign. 
Upon the commencement of hostilities at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, he was ready to enter the ranks of 
the American army; as soon as the news reached 
New York, the British troops were ordered to Buston. 
Besides their own necessary stores and military mu- 
nitions, there was a large quantity in the hands of 
these troops which they resolved to carry to Boston. 
Willett determined to cut oft this supply, and, hasti- 
ly raising a small body of brave men like himself, he 
fell upon the wagons containing the arms and stores, 
which he captured and brought off in triumph. 
These arms were afterwards used by the patrivtic 
soldiers of the tirst regiment raised by the State of 
New York. 
In 1775, when General Montgomery was appointed 
commander of the expedition against Quebec, Willett 
was made second captain in the regiment of Colonel 
McDougal, which were active in that fatal campaign. 
Atter the death of General Montgomery, he was put 
in command of St. John’s, which he held until Jan- 
uary, 1776. The same year he was honored with a 
lieutenant colonel’s commission, and early in 1777 
he took command of Fort Constitution, on the Hudson 
River. 
In May, 1777, he was ordered to Fort Stanwix, the 
scene of his former suffering, and remained there 
nearly a year. While in command of this station his 
splendid military accomplishments were fully dis- 
played. He was at Fort Stanwix in August, 1777, 
when it was invested by St. Leger. On the sixth of 
August he sallied from the fort and bravely attacked 
the enemy in order to favor the approach of General 
Herkimer with aid, but it was ascertained that Gen- 
eral Herkimer had been deteated. He afterwards 
performed a most laborious and difficult manceuvre, 
and surprised a large body of Hessians and Indians, 
under the command of Sir John Johnson and the 
celebrated Brandt, which he dispersed with great 
slaughter. He returned in safety to the fort without 
the loss of a man, bringing with him five British 
colors and more than twenty wagon loads of stores 
of every kind, as well as the wardrobe and private 
papers of Sir John and other officers. For this chiv- 
alrous act Congress voted him the thanks of the na- 
tion, and presented him with an elegant sword. 

In 1778, Colonel Willett joined the army in New 
Jersey under General Washington, and took part in 
the battle of Monmouth. In 1779, he joined the ex- 
pedition under General Sullivan against the Indians, 
where he rendered important service. During 1780, 
he was in constant service against the Indians of the 
Mohawk Valley. In 1781, he was induced by Gov- 
ernor Clinton to take the command of all the militia 
and State troops that might be raised for the protec- 
tion of the country from the attacks of the Indians. 
He established his head-quarters at Fort Rensselaer, 
in the month of June. 

The forces were very small, but were represented 
by himself as “keen for revenge and properly deter- 
mined.” His first essay against the savage enemy 
was about the first of the following month. The 
smoke of a village on fire was reported by the scouts, 
who also tracked the savages and discovered their en- 
campment. This being reported to him, he collected 
his soldiers and moved towards the enemy, with the 
design of taking them by surprise. The encampment 
was in a thick cedar swamp, five or six miles north- 
east of Cherry Valley, and, of course, to reach it 
through the woods, during an exceedingly dark 
night, and without any better road than a bridle- 
path, was no small undertaking. It had been ascer- 
tained that the Indians numbered between two and 
three hundred, commanded by a tory, named Jobn 
Doxtader, in connection with an Indian chief named 
Quackyack. Colonel Willett’s strength, did not ex- 
| ceed one hundred and fifty men. The plan of falling 
upon the enemy while as eep did not succeed in con- 
sequence of the difficulties of the march occasioned 
by the darkness, the thickness of the woods, and, 


ten resolute men, to steal as near to them as possible, 
give them one well directed fire, and retreat. The 
ruse succeeded, Sammons and his men turned their 
backs on the first yell of the Indians, and the latter 
sprang forward in pursuit. They were soon met by 
Colonel Willett in person, advancing at the head of 
the main division. The enemy did not wait an attack, 
but with great appearance of determination, advanc- 
ed with their wonted shouts and yells, and began to 
fire. The onset of the Indians was furious, but they 
were received with firmness, and in turn the Ameri- 
cans advanced upon them with loud huzzas, and 
such manifestations of spirit as soon caused them to 
give way. The Indians now betook themselves to 
their old game of firing from behind the trees; but 
Willett’s men understood that mode of fighting as 
well as themselves. Willett pressed forward, cheer- 
ing his men; and being followed by his men with the 
bayonet, the enemy was put to flight about half an 
hour after the commencement of the action. The 
loss of the Indians was about forty killed. Willett’s 
loss was five killed and nine wounded. Several other 
skirmishes in which the commanding officer display- 
ed great spirit, served to inspire the inhabitants with 
great contidence in him, and so rapidly did he infuse 
something of his own ardor and energy into the bo- 
soms even of the dispirited and broken militia, that 
they soon appeared like a different race of men. 

In October, 1781, the last invasion of the Mohawk 
Valley of any consequence occurred. A secret ex- 
pedition of the British agents with about one thou- 
sand men from Canada, made a descent upon War- 
rensbush, about twenty miles from the head-quarters 
of Willett. They committed great havoc of devasta- 
tion before he could muster his force, but he marched 
the same day to meet the invaders. He had but four 
hundred and sixteen men, all told; he, however, ad- 
vanced upon the enemy at the head of his men. The 
disparity of forces was such as to compel the Ameri- 
cans to give way, and but for the flanking party sent 
out, their defeat would have be eninevitable. After a 
severe contest the enemy retreated into the woods. 
Willett pursued and followed them night and day, 
committing great havoc among them. Colonel Bat- 
ler, the leader of the_tories and Indians, was killed. 
The victory of Colonel Willett was complete, and he 
returned with his little army in triumph. 

In 1792, President Washington appointed him as 
chief commissioner to treat with the Creek Indians. 
The same year he was appointed to the command of 
the expedition against the North-western Indians, 
but he declined the appointment. Colonel Willett 
passed the latter portion of his life in the city of New 
York ; be was honored with several important offices, 
and was elected mayor of the city in 1807. In 1824, 
he was chosen one of the presidential electors. He 
died on the twenty-second of August, 1830, at the age 
of ninety years. 

The coffin in which he was interred was made of 
pieces of wood collected by himself many years before 
from different Revolutionary battle-grounds. The 
corpse, in compliance with a written request of the 
deceased, was habited in a complete suit of citizen’s 


hat. 





MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Procure a straw hive, about 16 inches in diameter, 
in the centre of which make a hole to the extent 
of two inches; take off the edge of the inner side, to 
allow more room for the bees to ascend; put ina 
bung moderately tight, and it will then be ready for 
use. Have ready a smaller hive to fit on the top, 
without any aperture to allow the bees to go in or out. 
Let a swarm be procured in the regular way, and 
remain for the first season with the bung in, and with 
a covering to protect it from the weather, standing on 
a pedestal, but not too near a wall. Should the 
swarm be an early one, symptoms, such as a bee-keep- 
er is acquainted with, will appear; then dress the 
top hive, and withdraw the covering to the two-inch 
hole. But this will most likely not require to be done 
till the following year. When the top hive has been 
on—say from the 15th of May or the 1st of June, ac- 
cording to the season, to about the first week in Au- 
gust—to procure the honey made the two previous 
months, take a thin wire, place it between the two 
hives, and separate the fastening the bees have made. 
Draw the top hive upon a clean board, or a sheet of 
tin, and carry it two yards off; have ready a large 
garden pot to stand the nive in; and should the ope- 
rator have sufficient nerve, he may strike nearly all 
the bees out into a large dish, and replace the hive in 
the pot, and in twenty minutes all will have left. A 
strong stock is always the cheapest to maintain, and 
less liable to intrusion from other bees or wasps, 
When the bees are torpid, cut off the top of the hive, 
and introduce a one-inch deal board, with a hole ready 
prepared, and unite it with the hive by long brads. 
The owner will perceive that he has still his bees suf- 
ficiently provided for during the winter, and himself 
amply repaid for the troubie be bas been put to. There 
will be no anxiety in saving, or looking after a swarm, 
no going off again, no loss of time, and not so numer- 
ous a collection of hives, because each stock will be so 








that the most swift are ever the most apt to stray. 


worse than all, by the guide losing his way. It was 


much stronger than an ordinary cottage hive. 


| 


nearly six o’clock when he arrived in the vicinity of 
the encampment, and instead of falling upon the 
enemy by surprise, he found them occupying a more 
favorable situation, and awaiting his reception. 
Immediate dispositions were made to engage the 
enemy, with a view to which a stratagem was laid to 
draw him from the advantageous position he had cho- 
sen. For this purpose, before the Indians had be- 
come fully aware of Willett’s near approach, a lieu- 
tenant, named Jacob Sammons, was detached with 


apparel, including an old-fashioned three-curnered 
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TOO MUCH LEARNING. 


“A little of everything,” is the educational motto 
of the present age. No course of education is deem- 
ed complete, which does not embrace a smattering— 
for it can do no more—of Greek and Latin, French, 
Spanish, German and Italian, the various branches 
of higher mathematics, physics and metaphysics, 
drawing, painting and music. Our daughters learn, 
before they have arrived at the mature age of eigh- 
teen, at which time their education is finished— 


“ Words to the witches of Macbeth unknown— 
Dioptrics, optics, carbon and pneumatics, 
Chlorine, and iodine, and wrostatics— 

Also how frogs fur want of air expire, 
And how to set the Zappar sea on fire."* 


If they learned all these thoroughly, they would be: 


marvels and prodigies, ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue;” but they are only slightly tinted—blueish, and 
not blues. The fact is, that so many studies are forced 
upon the attention of the young, that it is utterly im- 
possible that any of them can be thoroughly learned. 
And the fundamental basis of a good education is not 
made sure before the superstructure is raised. The 
showy edifice rests upun an insecure foundation. A 
boy dashes into algebra, before he has mastered arith- 
metic ; studies ancient geography, before he is familiar 
with modern, and construes Virgil and the Anabasis, 
befure he can parse a sentence of Milton. He is in- 
structed by a Parisian in the difficult pronunciation 
of the French, while he is allowed to call “ put” poot 
in his English reading lesson. 
the Spanish r’s glibly, while he ignores their existence 
in his own tongue, and calls “ morning ” mawning, 
and ‘“‘horn” hawn. Perhaps before he can spell cor- 
rectly in that style of orthography, which he must 
master because the whole literature of his tongue is 
printed in it, some quackish pedagogue sets him to 
work on the “siunz of fonografe,” and he learns to 
spell “‘ rose” and ‘‘ rows” roz, and to write a steno- 
graphic hand more bewildering to the eye than the 
Greek or Hebrew alphabet. Before being thoroughly 
grounded in mathematics, the best logical training 
the mind can be subjected to, he is set to work on 
metaphysics, and becomes a philosopher, before he 
knows the meaning of a syllogism. 
school and college, to pursue the same ditfuse and 
desultory system of study and reading. His mind is 
like a store, full, not of goods, but of patterns—a snip 
of this, a shred of that, a patch of some other stuff. 
His mind is decked with a patchwork garb, like Jo- 
seph’s coat of many colors. He can talk smartly for 
five minutes on a given subject, but if you pump 
him, you find that his learning is no deeper than that 
of Moses’s friend in the Vicar of Wakefield, which 
was confined to a single sentence about the “ cos- 
mogohy.” A man of this calibre is well fitted to 
shine in society, where anything like a lecture or se- 
rious discussion us out of place, and where a few 
phrases on any topic is all he can hazard without be- 
ing set down as a bore, but his practical value may 
be represented by the algebraical sign of minus. 

The system is all wrong. It is fur better that a man 
should know one science thoroughly, than that he 
should be a smatterer in half a dozen. We are al- 
ways shy of mounting a horse that the groom tells us 
can trot, pace, canter and gallop. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we are inimical to various learning. By 
no means. But we require that one branch should 
be mastered thoroughly, before the succeeding one is 
undertaken. We would have a boy learn to read and 
write his own mother tongue correctly, before he 


strongly knit together the frame which is to support 


He learns to roll off 


He gets out of 


HOW TO EAT. 

An English magazine has brought to light a “ man- 
ual on social etfquette,” which was promulgated 
| Many years ago. We give an extract or two:—*‘ Gen- 
| tlewomen, the first thing you are to observe is, to 
keep your body straight, and do not lean your elbows 
on the table. Discover not by any ravenous gesture 
your appetite, nor fix your eyes too greedily on the 
meat before you,as if you would devour more that way 
than your throat can swallow.” In another page :— 
“Do not eat spoon-meat so hot that the tears stand 
in your eyes, or that thereby you betray your intol- 
erable greediness. Do not bite your bread, but cut or 
break it, and keep not your knife always in your 
hand, for that is as unseemly as a gentlewoman who 
pretended to have as little a stomach as she hada 
mouth, and, therefore, would not swallow her peas by 
spoonfuls, but took them one by one, and cut them in 
two before she would eat them.” Gentlewomen are 
further instructed :—*‘ Fill not your mouths so full, 
that your cheeks shall swell like a pair of Scotch bag- 
pipes.” Gentlewomen are also pleasantly put on 
their guard against the possible perpetration of cer- 
tain minor misdemeanors :—* You will show yourself 
too saucy by calling for sauce or any dainty thing. 
Avoid smacking in your eating. Forbear putting 
both hands to your mouth at once; nor gnaw your 
meat, but cut it handsomely, and eat sparingly.” 
The latter admonition is addressed to what the au- 
thor styles “the female younger sort,” but always 
ygentlewomen born and bred. 





FRENCH HONESTY. 


M. Legouve, of the French Academy, tells this story 
of his body-servant in Paris:—‘‘ Some years ago, he 
let it be known to his baker that he wanted a body- 
servant. He received fifty applications a day, none 
of which suited. One morning, while hard at work 
in his study (it was about tive o’clock in the winter), 
somebody knocked at the door. He opened it, ‘Iam 
tuld that you want a confidential servant, sir.’ ‘ Yes 
and you think you are the one I want; you have first- 
rate recommendations, and lived, I dare say, ten years 
in your last place.’ ‘No, sir; lam just out of jail!’ 
You may imagine the astonishment of Legouve. 
‘Just out of jail?’ ‘Yes, sir; I loved a woman who 
required money. She pressed me every day to give 
her more money. I gave her all I earned honestly— 
‘twas not enough. 1 thieved to gratify her covetous- 
ness. I was arrested, tried, convicted, and sent to 
the penitentiary for three years, which expired last 
Saturday.’ ‘ Do you think that a recommendation to 
a place of confidential servant?’ ‘ Yes, sir. A man 
who loses his character in an hour of folly will be on 
his guard against temptation, and will strive to re- 
yain his reputation. Besides, 1 know that at heart I 
am an honest man.’” There was in the fellow’s tone 
such an honest accent, that Legouve took him at 
once, and has never siuce repented it. The released 
convict has now the keys of the house, pays all the 
bills, and does all the marketing. M. Legouve says 
his household expenses are thirty-three per cent. less 
than they were betoure. 





A FEMALE PIRATE. 

Piracy was, in early times,a favorite and fashionable 
pursuit. One of the most celebrated pirates of the 
Northern seas was the princess Alvida, the daughter 
of a Gothic king, who, according to the legend, em- 
braced the occupation of a sea-rover to relieve her- 
self from a marriage which was sought to be imposed 
upon her, contrary to her inclination, with Alf, a 
Danish prince. She habited herself in male costume, 
and selected as her rowers and crew a band of Ama- 
zonian damsels who assumed the same attire. Touch- 
ing at a strange port in one of her tirst cruises, she 
met an ussuciation of male pirates, who were bewail- 
ing the loss of their leader, and captivated by the gal- 
lant bearing of the heroine, they chose her as their 
chief. Thus reinforced, she became so formidable in 
her depredations that her former suitor was sent to 
encounter her, and a fierce contest ensued at sea, in 
which, after vigurously repulsing for a time his war- 
like assaults, Alf at length boarded her bark, and 
having slain a nuwber of her crew, she became his 
prisoner. The princess wore a casque, which con- 
cealed her face; he raised it, and recognizing his for- 
mer fair one, she fainted in his arms, and on his again 
otfering her his hand she became his bride. 





ART AND ROYALTY. 

In a pretty country studio, seven miles from Fon- 
tainebleau, a gentlewoman was at work, on one of the 
recent sultry days, dressed as French ladies, who hap- 
pen to be artists, usually dress, in a blouse and petti- 
coat. The gentlewoman was Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
and she was painting cattle and grazing ground. Sud- 
denly the door of her studio was opened, and, without 
announcement of any kind, a bright and charming 
woman entered the room, threw her arms round Mile. 
Rosa’s neck, clasped a ribbon round it, from which 
depended a little cross well known in France. The 
| charming visitor was the Empress Eugenie. Mlle. 

Bonheur had never heard a word of this visit or of 
| this decoration being intended for her; and she sat 





storm; the addition of florid ornaments comes last of | down on alow stool and enjoyed a good cry, while the 


school, described by Dickens, was no doubt an excel- 


lent institution. 





The boys were taught everything, | Struck ILE.—The Attica Atlas says the oil-borers | 


and studied hard; but unluckily he turned them into | in that region are doing tolerably well, but they had 


the world unhealthy little blockheads in spectacles. 
bw had been worked very hard, and taught nothing. 


not yet pumped out quite as much as they had 
poured in! 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER, 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ RETRIBUTION,” a tale, by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR,” by the Bard of the 
Eighth. 

‘THANK You,” by Frederic Howe Marion. 

“ WHAT CARELESSNESS DID,” by Miriam Allen. 

“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“THE CORSAIR OF THE SOUTH SEAS,” by Mrs. C. 
W. Denison. 

‘“‘ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘*WESTENHANGER GRANGE,” a strange story. 

“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ SKETCHES BY THE SEASIDE,” by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 

“THE REBEL MOTHER,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

‘RIVERSIDE MEMORIES,” by J. Tanner. 

“ ALWAYS,” by Miss Catharine Earnshaw. 

“FAREWELL,” by Mattie Winfield Torrey. 

“In THE MOONLIGHT,” by Philander. 


by Jeremiah 





HYGENIC IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT. 

A tadpole contined in darkness would never become 
a frog; and an infant being deprived of heaven’s free 
light, will only grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of 
a beautiful and responsible being. Hence, in the 
deep, dark gorges and ravines of Swiss Valais, where 
the direct sunshine never reaches, the hideous preva- 
lence of idiocy startles the traveller. It is a strange 
melancholy idiocy; many citizens are incapable of 
articulate speech; some are deaf, some are blind, 
some labor under all these privations, and are mis- 
shapen in almust every part of their body. There is 
in all places a marked difference in the healthiness 
ot houses according to their aspect with regard to 
the sun; and those are decidedly the healthiest, other 
things being equal, in which all the rooms are, dur- 
ing some part of the day, fully exposed to the light. 








WISE PROVERBS. 
He that weds befvre he’s wise, 
Is shackled by a fool’s advice. 
If twice man’s age you would fulfil, 
Let Reason guide you, not your Will. 
Who has no hands makes light of gloves. 


The rudder and the jib are small, but they tack 
the vessel. 

By-and-by street leads to the house of Never. 

Through not spending enough, we spend too much. 

Don’t pull in your horse as you are leaping. 

Better an ass that carries me, than a horse that 
throws me. 

He who is always looking through the key-hole 
will have his eye put out. 





THE THREE RICHEST MEN IN NEW YorRK.—Wil- 
liam B. Astor, who is worth fitty millions of dollars, 
is little over sixty years vld, in good health and 
promising long life. He is very industrious, and a 
good business man. Among his possessions are two 
thousand stores and buildings. A. T. Stewart, the 
dry goods man, who is reported to be worth thirty 
nillions, is about sixty years old. Commodore Van- 
derbilt, who has seen his threescore and ten years, is 
a handsome, healthy man, and variously estimated 
in his estate from twenty to forty millions. 





ORIGINAL VIEW.—A young gentleman was once 
desired by a serious correspondent to “state at length 
his views of the causes which led to the decay and 
downtill of the Roman empire.” In reply to this 
formidable request, he wrote, that after mature re- 
flection and extensive reading, he concluded that the 
cause of the ruin of that gigantic empire was, that 
“its bottom fell out.” Rather a new view of the 
subject. 





INGENIOUS RASCALITY.—Two rascals awaiting 
transportation tothe penitentiaryfrom the Washing- 
ton jail, pricked their faces, and applying some irri- 
tating substance, gave their faces a swollen appear- 
ance, like small pox. The jailer sent them off imme- 
diately to the small pox hospital, and while beds 
were being prepared, the rascals eloped. 





STAMMERING CoNSCRIPTS.—In France, from 1852 
to 1862, six thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
| three conscripts were exempted from military service 
on account of stammering. The decennial average 
of such cases is three in one thousand for all France. 





ALL GONE!—Poretzky, a Russian village built on 
the side of a mountain, was recently swallowed up in 
the earth, great crevices appearing in the mountain 
side after a heavy shower. 





ae 





WANTED—a pair of scissors to cut acaper. The 
| pot in which a patriot’s blood boiled. The address of 
the confectioner who makes “ trifles light as air.” 
| And a short club broken off the square root. 





| PHrLosopHicaL.—Heat expands things, and there- 


fore in hot weather the days are lengthened. Moral 
heats sometimes expand thy mind, but they tend not 
| to the lengthening of thy days. 


Rew Publications. 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE —Published by 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.50 per year. 


The September number of this charming publica- 
tion is just issued. We consider this the best issue of 
“Ballou” yet. The illustrated article upon ‘ Mi- 
rage” is alone worth double the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. The following is the rich table of contents: 
“Mirage and its Wonders; ‘Jean and Madge;” 
‘‘ Crossing of the Alleghany Railroad ;” “A Flirt and 
a Flirtation ” (illustrated); ‘* What I found ;” “ In the 
Arbor ;” “ The Indian’s Lament ;” * The Confessions 
of Aristides Jinx ;’’ “ The Mother’s Hour of Prayer ;” 
‘“Macarthur’s Experiment;’ ‘ Esiranged;” “A 
Life ;” ‘“‘ The Summer Moon ;” “ Bread upon the Wa- 
ters;” “A queer Courtship;” “Till the End of the 
War;” “ Editor’s Table;” ‘The Florist;” ‘The 
Housewife ;” ‘Curious Matters;” “ Facts and Fan- 
cies; “ Our Picture Gallery ’—(Humorous Illustra- 
tions.) 

The DOLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar ane fiftu centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen v=zies for si/teen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $5.00. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


It is the due admixture of romance and reality that 
best carries nan through lite. The quality variously 
designated romance or enthusiasm, poetry or ideality, 
is not to be despised as the mere delusion of a heated 
brain; but it is to be valued as an energy imparted to 
the human mind to prompt and sustain its noblest 
efforts. We would urge on the young especially, not 
that they should repress enthusiasm, but that they 
should cultivate and direct the feeling. Undisciplin- 
ed romance deals in vague aspirations after some- 
thing better and mcre beautiful than it has yet seen; 
but it is apt to turn in disgust from the thousand 
homely details and irksome eftorts essential to the 
accomplishment of anything really good, to content 
itselt with dreams of glorious impossibilities. Reality, 
priding itself on a steady plodding after a moderate 
tangible desideratum, laughs at the aimless and un- 
protitable visions of romance; ‘ but the hand cannot 
say to the eye, 1 have no need of thee!” Where the 
two faculties are daily blended, reality pursues a 
straight rough path to adesirable and practicable 
result; while romance beguiles the road by pointing 
out its beauties, by bestowing a deep and practical 
conviction that even in this dark and material exis- 
tence there may be found a joy with which a stranger 
intermeddleth not—a light that shineth more and 
more unto the pertect day. 








(GFSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
oftice for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 

CONSTITUTIONAL.—There is a man in Connecticut 
whvu has such a hatred to everything appertaining to 
a monarchy, that he wont wear a crown on his hat. 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


The publishers of the FLa% OF OUR Union t2ke pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. itis 
a model of ieatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as must people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the m,hest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are pre pared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and hot to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its colunms with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HomME CIRCLE. 
THE Camry, THE Cov anes -Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESID: 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excelience in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


= 


Onecopyoneyear - - - = + = = $4.00 
Two copies one year - : ° od - - 1.50 
eee ot. ee 

» tome, ~ 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(er THe FLAG oF ovR Union and the DoLLaR MontH- 
LY will be sent om year for $5.06; the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 

the whole of the se publications, including the FLag, 
Unrox, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9 50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 








Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
| tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 











proceeds to the study of a foreign language. In a’s neck, clas a ri it, fi ic 
building a house, we first dig the cellar, and lay the | a little cross w in Franc 
foundation wall deep and well. Next we raise and | charming vis I ss E i 
the structure. Afterwards we fence it from the i p i i ended fi or; 2 at | 
i j . wv? yhi | 
all, The trouble with our educational system is, that | empress chatted with her about her palettes, her | 
we begin at the wrong end—as Paddy thought he | pencils, and the delightful trities of her art. Ceretes, 
could build a chimney by first holding up a brick, | the Empress Eugenie knows how to enhance a/| 
and then putting another under. Dr. Blimber’s | graceful act by the grace of doing it well. 
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All looked at Mrs. Applebee—Thomas raising his 
hand, as if to apprise her of what her less experienced 
eyes might not have yet detected. The old lady nod- 
ded. She betrayed no trace of fear, but, as the light 
increased, her countenance seemed to put on a 
strange solemnity. Presently she signed to the door, 
when the servants, remembering her request, all 
three quitted the room. Turning at the top of the 
stairs, Thomas, who went last, observed that the 
apartment was filled with a radiance brighter than 
any they had yet beheld. 

For the next half hour, the servants waited quietly 
in their respective rooms. At length Thomas, be- 
coming a little uneasy, was on the point of going 
down, when Mrs. Applebee was heard to come softly 
up-stairs, and retire to bed. 

The next morning found her active and cheerful as 
ever, but uncommmunicative as to the ghost. Having 
got through the greater part of her morning’s work, 
she asked permission to pay a visit to the little village 
—a mere cluster of the humblest cottages—close at 
hand, and, tying on her neat bonnet, set forth. 

Near the first cottage, she encountered an old wood- 
man, at work with his hatchet on the trunk of a fell- 
ed tree. Upon this, looking, in her scarlet cloak and 
straw bonnet, like a bright old moth, Mrs. Applebee 
alighted, and the following conversation ensued. 
After a brief strangers’ greeting: 

“Folks very bad off in these parts, master?’ 
inquired the old lady. 

“Us,in Duffryn, couldn’t hardly buy the queen a 
new crown, if the old ’un was wore out,” replied the 
woodman, darkly. 

* Poor, are they?” 

“Cruel poor.” 

* But you helps each other?” 

“O yes, we helps each other,” replied the old man, 
dealing a savage cut at the tree. He seemed weak, 
and in ill health, and the energy of the action ex- 
hausted him, for he sunk the hatchet wearily, and sat 
down upon the tree. 

“ Is—is anything the matter?” asked the old lady. 

“Hunger, and death,” said the man; ‘nothin’ 
more. Never you mind, missis.” 

Mrs. Applebee started-up in a moment: 

“ But I must mind,” she exclaimed. ‘ Who’s hun- 
gry? Who’sdying? Tell me, tell me, ¢e// me!” 

Before her earnestness, the man’s sullen mood gave 
way. 

“Tl tell you, missis,’’ he said, “but don’t put 
yourself out for us. You can’t do nothing.” 

Thereupon, he related to her, in plain rustic terms, 
asad—but not strange—history. His daughter, and 
only child—the beauty, as he called her, of the coun- 
try round—quitted her honest home—several years 
before—under the protection of a young soldier, whose 
attention she had attracted ata neighboring fair. At 
the end of two years, the girl came wandering back, 
wretched, ragged, weary, carrying a sickly child. 
Her seducer had been ordered on a dangerous foreign 
service, and, giving her what he could spare, bade her 
farewell. Her mother had died in the interval of her 
absence, and her father, falling into indifferent 
health, was reduced to the last stage of poverty. 
The desolate home, however, could still offer the 
shelter of a roof, and to this the wanderer was made 

welcome. 

It would appear that, either owing to a certain 
haughtiness in the girl’s former bearing, or from the 
villagers having been deeply impressed by the grief of 
the heart-broken mother, the rude sympathy usually 
displayed by persons of their class in mutual misfor- 
tune, was withheld. The wretched parish allowance 
was insufficient for support—outside the Union walls 
—and, what is an uncommon circumstance in our 
day, no person of superior condition, in that vicinity, 
took any interest in the troubles of the poor. Unaid- 
ed--or, at all events, unassisted in any effectual man- 
ner—the misery of this unfortunate family had reach- 
ed its height, the father being able only to obtain a 
few hours’ work now and then, as on that day, and 
that for the most trifling remuneration. In truth, 
they were all but starving. 

Mrs. Applebee had listened to the old woodman's 
narrative with the most fixed attention. When he 
had finished, she reminded him that he had not 
mentioned the seducer’s name. 

““We never knowed it,” said the man. ‘She 
wouldn’t tell. Perhaps it was as well for all,” he 
added, gloomily. 

“‘ But his regiment, was it the —th Highlanders?” 

“Why, how do you know that?” asked the man, 
roused from his apathy. 

‘Black hair, dark blue eyes, thick eyebrows that 
touched?” 

“Well, you arn’t a fairy, are you?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Applebee, ‘‘ 1’m his mother.” 

“His mother!” 

“Yes. Now you take me to Alice, and look sharp 
about it,” said the brisk old dame, “ for I’m a cook- 
ing here, and ’ve got to be back in a jiffey.” 

The man looked at her, and led the way. Ona 
wretched pallet, in the miserable hovel to which the 
family had descended, lay the once-envied beauty of 
the hamlet, a querulous, desponding invalid, nursing 
a yet more weakly child. 

How the very presence of the comfortable old lady 


creature brought the deserted ones to believe that 
they sawin her the instrument of a merciful Provi- 


seemed to bring relief and blessing, and how the good | 


“But how, dear, good woman, did you trace me 

out?” 

* Bless you, my dear, 1 was warned!” said the old 

lady, and trotted away. 

That evening, in the study, Mrs. Applebee accord- 

ed to the family certain explanations, subsequently 

embodied by Mr. Gauntrell in the following singular 

statement, to which we beg the reader’s attention. 

In the spring of eighteen ’fifty-tive, being the sec- 

ond year of the campaign of Sebastopol, Mrs. Apple- 

bee received a letter signed by her son, then lying, 

severely wounded, in hospital at Balaclava, in which, 

after declaring his belief that he should not recover, 

he related to her the whole affair of Alice, Her name 
and place of abode were, however, left blank by his 
amanuensis—the young man no doubt intending to 
supply these important particulars with his own 
hand. This, either from forgetfulness, increasing 
weakness, or from some cause never ascertained, had 
not been done, and Mrs. Applebee was thus left with- 
out any clue to the mother and child whom, in the 
early part of the letter, she was affectionately adjured 
to seek out and relieve, 

It was known that young Applebee had been de- 
spatched, among a ship-load of sick and wounded, to 
Scutari; but here all trace of him was lost. The ves- 
sel, half-disabled on her passage, had to put back to 
retit, and, in this interval, he might have died, as did 
many others, or it is possible he might have ultimate- 
ly breathed his last in the hospital-ward at Scutari, 
at a period when deaths were numerous, and the 
identity of the fever-stricken or unconscious patients 
often lost and confounded. 

One evening, towards the close of that anxious year, 
Mrs. Applebee was sitting in the house-keeper’s room 
of a large country mansion, near Carleon, of which 
she had taken charge in the absence of the proprietor. 
She had had a bustling day, and, overcome with fa- 
tigue, dozed, and had adream. She thought that, 
while still sitting in her accustomed chair, the room 
began to fill with a whitish light, which presently 
grew into amazing lustre, and that, at its height, an 
impression was conveyed to her, without spoken lan- 
guage, that the appearance concerned her son, and 
the message he had sent her. 

“But what can I do, my dear?” the slumbering 
old lady had demanded, addressing the light. 

An answer was returned, in the wordless manner 
before described, to the effect that, when the appear- 
ance should next recur, the object of it, Alice, would 
be close at hand. Thenceforth, the existence of Mrs. 
Applebee was a condition of expectation, fidget, and 
dream. Attaching an undue importance to the visions 
of the night, the good lady trotted about in fancied 
obedience to them, no whit discouraged by her 
frequent disappointments. 

One night she had a singularly vivid dream of 
sitting in the parlor of a temperance hotel, in 
Abergavenny, and seeing a handsome young man, 
“likewise pale,” said Mrs. Applebee, “who said 
(don’t laugh, ’m, please), ‘ you’re to come and be our 
cook.’ When I saw Mr. Richard ” (with a curtsey), 
“T knew he was my young man.” 

* When I saw him,” repeated the old lady, “I knew 
I should soon see the other (meaning the apparition) 
also, and shortly tind his Alice. I have enough, 
thanks be to God, to make her comfortable, and so I 
will, only staying with you, ma’am, as long as ever 
you pleases to want me. 

“ And now my story’s done, and I don’t think, my 
dears—young ladies, I would say—that you’ll hear of 
any more ghostes at Grisewood Cottage.” 

It is a fact, that they never did. 





A GOOD COURTING STORY. 

There was a good courting story our friend B. used 
to tell. The thing happened many years ago in Con- 
necticut. The object of the affections of B. was bless- 
ed in having an old codger of a father, watchful as an 
Argus, and jealous as a Turk, and withal a deadly 
hater of B. It was one cold night in winter, a roman- 
tically clandestine meeting was arranged. It was to 
take place in the very chamber of the damsel, which 
besides being a dormitory, was a sort of business office 
for the old man. To their dismay, a step was heard 
on the stairs. Of course B. must be off, and his 
charmer must be asleep; so one goes under the bed, 
while the other takes a more comfortable place above. 
The old man entered, and to the dismay of B., sat 
down to posting up his accounts. Perfectly insensi- 
ble to the cold, he kept on. The clock struck twelve, 
and one, and there was no sign of his leaving. B. had 
become perfectly benumbed, and the only sign of 
muscular action was the chattering of his teeth. 
Presently the old man got up. Was he going? no; 
but he felt the cold. He lighted a few shavings, and 
sat down to his compound interest. No heat radiated 
to B., and the flame was tantalizing. A gentle snore 
from above, convincéd him that his fair one was ob- 
livious to his situation. The old clock struck three— 
the flame had gone out, and by the light of the em- 
bers B. saw the old man depart. “ Jerusalem!” our 
friend used to conclude his touching narrative, “ Je- 
rusalem! didn’t I straddle those andirons?” It is 
useless to add that the arrangement was broken up. 
Our friend to this day feels a cold chill at the recollec- 
tion of it. 
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dence, to help and comfort them in their great ex- 


though earnest, was necessarily short. For the time, 
Mrs. Applebee had to hurry away. Alice detained 
her for a moment, both with hand and eyes, as she 
asked: 














tremity, we have not space to tell. The interview, | 


George Selwyn once aflirmed, in company, that 
no woman ever wrote a letter without a postscript. 
“My next letter shall refute you!’ said Lady G—. 
Selwyn soon after received a letter from her ladyship, 
| where, after her signature stood: 

“P.S. Who was right; you or 1?” 
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TEACHINGS OF FREEMASONRY. 
The initiates are taught the true worship of the 
Divine Essence, as well as the mysterious laws of 
Nature, which are enveloped by significant emblems; 
and by which man appreciates the attributes of his 
Creator. He measures all by the strong power of 
imagination. 

The sublime idea of a God is recognized by the 
emendations of the many sages and philosophers of 
the world, such as BRAHMA, FO-HI, ZOROASTER, 
MENES, HERMES, MINOS, MOSES, CECROPS, OR- 
PHEUS, ZALEUCUS, CHORANDAS, LYCURGUS, SOLON, 
NuMA, PHYTHAGORAS, SOCRATES, PLATO, etc. 
MANcO-CAPOC, who is styled the son of the Sun, was 
the father of the Incas of the Peruvians. 

In reflecting upon all the manifold and various 
systenis of religious worship which have pervaded the 
world since they were introduced, we find none so 
sublimely beautiful, yet so simple, as that offered to 
the devotees of Freemasonry. Masons respect all 
kinds of sectarian worship; tolerate all the apparent 
conflicting opinions; fraternize with all men; help all 
unfortunates; and make sacrifices for good. 

The religion of the true freemason is that of Socrates, 
of the Evangelium, of all good men. It is the religion 
direct from the Creator to the creature; of good 
actions, and pious acknowledgment. He seeks not 
to convert; he feels that his Creator demands a strict 
account of his own actions only, and does not hold 
himself responsible for the errors or weaknesses of 
other men—his equals, and like him the objects of the 
predilection of love of the Divinity. 

THE AIM OF FREEMASONRY is to direct man to the 
reign of reason and morality; to obtain a knowledge 
of goodness and truth; to propagate the sciences and 
the useful arts; and the full practice of every virtue. 
It directs its votaries to purify their hearts; reverence 
the word of life; instruct the ignorant; aid those who 
suffer; to teach our profane brothers to hate vice, 
pride and the evil passions. 

THE DESIGN OF OUR EFFORTS should be the ad- 
vancement of the happiness of our fellow-men, and 
by our example to bring them to the true worship of 
the ever-living God. The principal duty is to attack 
and destroy ignorance, misery, and moral depravity 
among our fellow-men; so that when the beacon light 
of Freemasonry shall have illuminated the world, and 
its doctrines and dogmas become known, then will 
be realized the sublime idea so mysteriously exem- 
plitied by the symbolic teachings of our dearly beloved 
institution. But this much desired point cannot be 
fully accomplished by admitting within our borders 
any immoral, wicked, jealous, vindictive or proud 
men; or by opening our portals to any of evil repute. 


MASONIC i:NCIDENT. 

The following incident occurred several years since 
on one of the then splendid packet boats which graced 
the Erie canal: 

A large number of passengers were on board, bound 
to the various towns and villages along its route from 
Albany to Buttalo. Amongst the mass, there was 
one who made himself very conspicuous as an anti- 
masonic lecturer, and the first day on board, he 
neglected no opportunity to promulgate his senti- 
ments, imagining, as it appeared, that there were none 
on board able to confound his presumption. The 
second day after we left Albany, being very pleasant, 
the passengers mostly went on deck to enjoy the 
country scenery. While seated there, this lecturer 
arose, remarking, ‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I presume 
I shall never have another opportunity of addressing 
you all, and therefore I ask the privilege of speaking 
to you a few moments on a subject of momentous 
importance.” 

Leave having been granted, by unanimous silence, 
he dashed off in a most furious tirade against Masonry 
and Masons, for half an hour, denouncing the insti- 
tution as an emanation from perdition, and the 
fraternity en masse as a set of drunkards, rowdies, 
thieves, and murderers; extolled Morgan and his 
exposition of Masonry, as he termed it, to the skies, 
and closed by inviting inquiry, and pledging a prompt 
and candid answer to any inquiry that might be 
made. It sohappened that there was a clergyman on 
board, who was an adhering R. A. Mason, and who 
had sat quietly by, listening to the address, and being 
a perfect stranger to all on board, he hesitated a short 
time, doubting the expediency ofa reply. Butinquiry 
having been invited by the lecturer, he arose and 
remarked: 

“Sir, 7 know and you know that you were never in 
an open lodge of Masons, and that you never beheld 
an exemplification of masonic works. But be that 
as it may, inasmuch as you have pledged your word 
to give a prompt and candid answer to inquiry, I will 


acknowledge. And if what he has written and pub- 
lished be true, he is proved a liar, having violated, 
wilfully violated, his solemn and selt-sought obliga- 
tion. Whether, therefore, his professed revelations 
be true or false, he is proved a liar; and hence, on 
your own statement, he is not to be believed. Let 
him hang on which horn of the dilemma you please, 
he is both a liar and a perjured man; and J, for one, 
could place no confidence in his writings, did I not 
know them to be falsehoods.” 
When the clergyman ceased speaking he was 
cheered by loud and long expressions of applause, in 
which his female auditors joined with a hearty good 
will, amid which the lecturer left the deck, and we 
heard no more of his tirade during our very pleasant 
voyage. One good certainly resulted from the scene 
described above. Many of those on board then 
remarked that they had been considerably tinctured 
with anti-masonic views, but were now promptly 
cured. They thanked the clergyman for the stand he 
had taken, and for the remarks he had made. 
BROADCAST THY SEED. 
Broadcast thy seed! 
Although some portion may be found 
To fall on uncongenial ground, 
Where sand, or shard, or stone may stay 
Its coming into light of day ; 
Or when it comes, some pestilent air 
May make it droop and wither there— 
Be not discouraged ; some will find 
Congenial soil, and gentle wind, 
Refreshing dew and ripening shower, 
To bring it into beauteous flower, 
From flower to fruit, to glad thine eyes, 
And fill thy soul with sweet surprise. 
Do good, and God will bless thy deed— 
Broadcast thy seed! 
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ARMY MASONRY. 


Some time since a brother presented us with a 
Master Mason’s dip] on parcel t, neatly filled 
up, and attested by John Dove, Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Virginia. It is dated the 31st of 
December, 1855, and was granted by Equality Lodge, 
No. 136, to Thomas E. Buchanan, whose signature is 
on the margin. Its history is curious. Some time 
ago, after one of the battles in Virginia (we forget 
which one), a rebel soldier was found on the battle- 
field—dead. Being fatally wounded, and feeling that 
he must soon die, he had taken this (his) diploma 
from his pocket, opened and spread it out beside him 
on the ground, that it might attract the attention of 
some Mason among the conquering forces, and—died. 
Such is Masonry even among misguided men in 
rebellion against the government. He doubtless 
hoped it might fall into the hands of a Mason, and 
insure for his remains decent interment.—Exchange. 
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THE MASONS WE NEED. 


We would say of Masonry, as John Wesley said of 
religion, that the kind of men most needed in the 
ranks of masonic instruction in the present condition 
of affairs is calm, deliberate enthusiasts. To some 
persons this language implies a contradiction in 
terms. As they conceive of enthusiasm, it can be 
neither “calm” nor “deliberate.” It must neces- 
sarily be restless and impulsive. It must evince itself 
by constant agitation, and rapid, fervid action. It 
must run, leap, or fly, but never walk. They do not 
know that there is an enthusiasm which may glow 
like a secret fire in the breast, and which may, by 
its quiet, constant impulse, set a man into the execu- 
tion of the most difficult and laborious tasks, and 
incite him to the most hazardous and glorious enter- 
prise. It is the hidden, imprisoned stream that does 
the work, not that which is puffed away into the air. 


MASONRY—A MARVEL. 

In many respects Masonry is a marvel to the world. 
It has lived with ages, and been a traveller with time. 
It has seen the rise of kingdoms and empires, and 
looked down on their ruins. It has passed through 
all the revolutions that have convulsed the world, 
unscathed in a single vital part, or unshorn of one 
beam of moral beauty; and it still lives to dispense 
charities to the destitute, consolation to the afflicted, 
and protection to the orphan. In the aggregate, it 
has never enrolled greater numbers in its ranks, more 
talent, more learning, or more weight of character. 
It was never more honored or honorable than at the 
present day. And, until humanity shall lose its type 
of character, and morality, philanthropy, and benefi- 
cence cease to be virtues, its crowning excellence will 
continue to be exemplified in promoting the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

MASONIC TRUTH. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote: ‘The race of mankind 
would perish, did they cease to aid each other. From 
the time that the mother binds the child’s head, till 
the moment that some kind assistant wipes the death- 
damp from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid, 
have a right to ask itof their fellow-mortals; and no 
one, who has it in his power to grant, can refuse, 





take the liberty of asking one very simple question. 


violated his pledge solemnly made to you, will you 
afterwards believe his word? or, in other words, is 
the word ofa liar to be relied upon?” He answered, 
no; for it is an old and true proverb that “a liar is 
not to be believed when he speaks the truth.” ‘ Very 
well, sir,” said the clergyman, “ I thank you fur your 
prompt and candid answer. Now, sir, Morgan has 
either written and published the truth, or else it isa 
falsehood. If false, then he is a liar, as all must 





After a man has, not only once, but even seven times, | 


without incurring guilt.” 
| <4 oe 
EARLY WARFARE.—Warfare, in the days of Cesar, 
was no child’s play. Innine years he had conquered 
| three hundred tribes, eight hundred cities, slain a 
| million of men, and taken a million prisoners. After 
| he had become master of the world, he entertained 
the whole populace, at Rome, at 23,000 tables, fur- 
| nished with every luxury. He made an artificial 
| lake, for the purpose of showing the vast assemblage 
| a sample of naval warfare. 
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SOF’ SHINETH THE MOON 
Two wild hearts in one measure beating; 
Bright shineth the moon to-night! 

Down from the cliff they gaze on the sea, 
But what to them can its darkness be ? 
And lo! a white sail, swiftly gleaming 
Athwart that path all silver beaming, 
Gone, past away; 
It might not stay; 
’Twas an emblem of pleasure fleeting! 
Two fond hearts in one measure beating; 
Bright shineth the moon to-night! 


One poor heart by sore sorrow branded; 
Cold shineth the moon to-night! 
Alone in her grief she thinks of the sea 
So treacherous, though smiling and smooth it be; 
She remembers well that tiny boat 
Which then they saw so merrily float 
Through bright moonlight 
To deep midnight, 
To be found on the morrow strarded! 
One poor heart by sore sorrow branded; 
Cold shineth the moon to-night! 


On one stilled heart, through a casement streaming, 
Soft shineth the incon to-night! 
Away to where shall be no more sea, 
To where fur the weary peace shall be; 
Supported by more than earthly bands, 
And beckoned by more than human hands— 
Gone to her rest; 
Supremely blest; 
Humbled te lowest abasement seeming, 
On one stilled heart. through a casement streaming, 
Soft shineth the moon to-night! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners, 


NO. XXX.—CHANGE OF AFFAIRS. 


BY ARTHUR L. 





MESERVE. 





IT was several moments before Jacob Strong raised 
his head, and replied to this last remark of Captain 
Lee, during which time he seemed revolving in his 
mind what course to take in view of the situation of 
affairs. At last he said: 

“ Neither of us can afford to quarrel, so let us be 
friends. Here is my hand; and if, when you reach 
New York, you tind Ellen of the same mind as when 
you left, why, make a wife of her. I was in hopes 
that she would marry Mr. Solid; but as matters are, 
I don’t see how it can be helped. Take her, and 
make as good a husband to her as you can.” 

The young man did not expect this sudden conces- 
sion, and after all, there was a look in the eye of the 
merchant, and a tone to his voice, that he did not 
like; but he took the outstretched hand as a token of 
amity, and mentally resolved that if Jacob Strong 
meant different from what he said, it would only be 
the worse for him. At any rate, he would be on the 
lookout, for his change of manner had been too sud- 
den to be a reality, even if he had been forced, 
through fear, to utter the words he had. He knew 
that money was the god worshiped by the merchant, 
and that he would hesitate at nothing whereby he 
could add thereto. 

“T thought that you would think better of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Strong, and your words have made me hap- 
py again, as I did not wish to wed Ellen, unless I had 
your consent.” 

“But there is one condition,” said the merchant, 
nervously. ‘“ You are not to speak of having seen 
me here, or to convey the intelligence in any manner, 
that I am engaged in blockade running, nor give in- 
formation, on your arrival at Nassau, to Federal ves- 
sels, that may lead to their attempt to capture this 
steamer. Half of my wealth is embarked in her, and 
were I to lose her, I should be ruined. Give me this 
promise, in return fur the concession that I have 
maile.” ; 

Captain Lee reflected a moment. 

“I cannot give you the required promise,” he said. 
“ Were it possible to give this steamer into the hands 
of the Unionists at this moment, I would do it, even 
if it made beggars of youand Ellen. The freight of 
this steamer will go towards prolonging the rebellion, 
which would have collapsed long ago, had it not been 
for the assistance rendered it by this very means. I 
thought you too Joyal a man to engage in this busi- 
ness; yet this much I promise you—that I will not 
expose you, either in New York or elsewhere, if, in 
return for this forbearance, you agree to quit the 
business, and return North as soon as possible. I 
don’t want it said that my father-in-law was a pirate 
or a blockade runner.” 

“This to me?” exclaimed the merchant, again get- 
ting into a rage. ‘ Who are you that thus seeks to 
dictate me? I'll give you to understand—” But his 
passion was so great that he could get no further. 
Captain Lee helped him out. 

“TI am to be your son-in-law, and when I am, I 
don’t want to be ashamed of you. You must leave 
this traffic, and if you haVe not cut loose from it, and 
are in New York within four weeks, I will inform 
against you. Do not think that these are idle words, 
for I mean what I say.” 

Captain Lee had found that if he would conquer, 
he must meet the merchant on his own ground, and 
fight him with his own weapons. He adopted this 
method, and the enemy succumbed at his discretion, 
after one or two ineffectual attempts at resistance. 

“1 did not mean to harm the cause of the Union,” 
he said, humbly. 








“Others were making fortunes in | 


this trade, and I thought I might as well try my hand 
as any one clse. If I had not, some one else would, 
So, after all, L don’t see that I harm the North in 
this.” 

“Those who do not work for the Union, are against 
it. But we have not the time to discuss this matter. 
Will you give me the promise I require?” 

“T have no alternative but to do so. I will be in 
New York at the expiration of the time you men- 
tioned.” 

** Now let us join our friends in the cabin; yet of 
one thing I warn you: Whisper but one word as to 
who I am until I am off this boat, and it will be the 
worse for you.” 

There was still a look in the eye of Jacob Strong, 
that his companion did not like. He thought that, 
notwithstanding his promise, he would not hesitate 
to work him harm, could he do it in safety to himself; 
but he did not mean that he should have the chance. 
He had learned more of the man’s character within 
the last hour, than he had during the three years he 
had been in his employ. He found that it was next 
to impossible to turn him, and when his mind was 
once made up, he would hesitate at no means to ac- 
complish his ends. 

‘It would not be for my interest to do you harm, 
Captain Lee, because, as you have shown, you could 
retaliate ina manner that would ruin me. Do not 
fear that I shallexpose you, for it is the furthest from 
my intentions to do so.” 

“T hope it is, Mr. Strong, as I desire to live on good 
terms with you, as you are to be my father-in-law. 
Come, let us rejoin the captains, who by this time 
must have concluded the business they had before 
them.” 

The merehant arose from his seat, unlocked the 
door of the state-room, and passed out into the cabin, 
followed by his companion. There was no trace upon 
his face but what their interview had been of the 
most amiable character, and the subject they had 
discussed an agreeable one to him. He knew he was 
in the power of the young captain, who, once North, 
couldruin him by a word. Gladly, if he could have 
done it in safety to himself, would he have denounced 
him as a Yankee spy to Captain Rhett, for he could 
illy brook the manner in which the young man had 
taken it upon himself to dictate to him. But now he 
had no immediate remedy, and he must bide his 
time, which perhaps might not come until it was too 
late, and he was the husband of Ellen. Such was his 
dilemma, that he knew not which way to turn, but 
at last resolved for the present to let matters take 
their course, and wait for what might turn up. Cap- 
tain Rhett and the secret agent were still seated at 
the table, busy in conversation, but they both rose at 
their entrance. 

“You were through before us, gentlemen,” said 
Dick White; and he glanced at his watch, and then 
he added, with a start of surprise, ‘‘ How quick time 
has passed. I had no idea we had been talking an 
hour.” 

“Nor I,” exclaimed Captain Rhett. ‘ Yet Ido not 
regret the time, for I have learned that which will 
fully repay me for what information I have imparted. 
Another glass of wine before you go, gentlemen.” 

Captain Rhett produced another bottle, and when 
it was emptied, he showed his guests on deck, saying, 
as he came up the stairs, to Richard White: 

*T shall be in Nassau again in a week or two, and 
shall be happy to renew the acquaintance thus 
begun.” 

“And I shall be pleased to see you at any time. It 
is possible that I may not long remain in charge of 
the steamer I now command, but I shall not leave 
the business Iam now in. If you should not find me 
in Nassau, it is quite probable we shall meet in some 
Southern port, unless the Yankee blockading fleet 
seal up every entrance to the coast, as they threaten 
to do.” 

Jacob Strong glanced at the speaker, and then at 
Captain Rhett. It was plain that he wanted to make 
a remark that would put the latter on his guard, but 
the eye of Captain Lee was upon him, and he dared 
give no sign. 

“If they were all like me, they would not be trou- 
bled in this manner. I can tell a Yankee the moment 
I put eyes on him. One of the accursed race couldn’t 
step his foot upon my boat before I should know 
him,” said the rebel captain, who seemed proud of 
the faculty he had in smelling out one of the race of 
mudsills. But all at once he happened to remember 
that two at least of the company belonged to that 
class of society, and he hastened to qualify the asser- 
tion he had made. “Of course I mean only the abo- 
litionists, when I speak of the Yankees. The South 
has many good friends among them, whom we honor 
and respect.” 

“T understand what you mean,” said Captain Lee, 
with a quiet smile. ‘I am happy to say that neither 
I nor my friend Mr. Strong belong to the class of 
whom you speak. We go for State rights, as ex- 
pounded by many able politicians, both North and 
South.” 

“Such men as you, are our friends, and will never 
harm the South. Had the whole North been like 
you, this war would never have been, and we should 
all be living now in peace and quietness. But the 
war is upon us, and now it must go on, until those 
who caused it are made to understand their places, 
and take their allotted part in the Union.” 

“You speak the truth there, Captain Rhett. The 
guilty must be punished, and as a beginning, don’t 
fail to root out that spy when you reach M——. You 


can’t fail to find him, with that description you have | 


got. It is as plain as the nose on your face.” 
Considering that Captain Rhett had a nose of vast 
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somewhat sore upon the subject, as it was often made 
the subject of a joke by his friends and associates, 
this was a most unhappy comparison, and his altered 
manner showed Dick White at once that he resented it. 

7 think I can tind him if he is in M—,” he said, 
shortly. 

“1 know you can, if you make the required effort. 
The authorities will give you all the help that lies in 
their power.” 

While this conversation had been going on, they 
had reached the deck, and Richard White was scan- 
ning the ocean in every direction, and wishing he 
only had the power to bring a loyal vessel down upon 
the boasting captain, and make a prize of the richly- 
freighted steamer. Eagerly he gazed up and down 
the coast, and among the islands, but nothing met 
his gaze but the Stonewall, lying motionless at a little 
distance, and over beyond, the ship with the stars 
and stripes floating above the head of her traitor 
captain, What would he not give if he at that mo- 
ment was in command of her, with a crew of brave, 
loyal seamen. He would soon teach the boasting 
rebel captain and the renegade merchant a lesson 
that they would not soon forget. 

Suddenly a thought came into his mind, and he 
wondered that it had not occurred before. He was 
provided with a set of secret signals, as were all the 
commanders of Federal ships and gunboats, and 
known to them alone. But the one who was playing 
the part of the traitor up the coast, was in possession 
of them the same as all others. Would he dare dis- 
obey them when he was signalized? That he was 
traitor enough to do this, he did not doubt; but would 
he refuse to do hisduty, when he knew a secret agent 
of the government was near, who, unless he perform- 
ed his duty, would report him at Washington? 
Would not he rather prevent one blockade runner 
from going in, than be required to give an account of 
himself, which, with the proof against him, he would 
find it difficult to do, in a manner that would be sat- 
isfactory to the department. Was it worth the trial 
or not? Repeatedly he asked himself the question, 
as he lingered by the captain’s side, keeping up the 
conversation, that he might prolong his stay on board 
as long as possible, although it was plain that Captain 
Rhett was impatient to be on his way. 

Both Captain Lee and Dick White knew that he 
was anxious to be rid of them, but they did not 
hurry on this account. The former knew that the 
other had some good reason for lingering, although 
for himself he was as impatient of delay as the rebel 
captain. He was anxious to improve every moment, 
and make the best time possible to New York, that 
he might the sooner clasp Ellen in his arms, and call 
her his own. But he knew that his affairs were sec- 
ondary to those of the government, so he said noth- 
ing, but allowed his friend to take his own time. 


As they were standing by the side, Dick White still 
undecided how to act, whether to risk the signal or 
not, one of the crew of the steamer approached Cap- 
tain Rhett, saying: 

“Are you busy, sir?” 

* Don’t you see that I am occupied with these gen- 
tlemen? As soon as they are gone, I will hear what 
you have to communicate.” 

* But, sir, it is of—” 

“T have told you that Iam engaged, and have no 
wish to be disturbed. In five minutes from now, I 
will hear what you have to say.” 

The man made no answer, but touched his cap, and 
turned away, casting a glance, as he did so, down the 
coast. Captain Lee noticed the look, and turned his 
face in that direction, and saw, over beyond a low, 
sandy island, the long, black line of smoke that indi- 
cated the passage of a steamer towards the bay, and 
that if it kept on its course, it would pass half a mile 
inland of them. She wassteaming briskly along, as 
was indicated by the smoke, of which nothing else 
could be seen. But in the course of ten minutes, 
unless she slackened her speed, she would appear in 
sight, close to them, round the end of the island. 

The rest of the party noticed his glance, and sim- 
ultaneously they perceived the object towards which 
it was directed. The sight caused the bosom of Dick 
White to thrill with joy, while a far different sensa- 
tion animated that of Captain Rhett. Both knew, 
although as yet they had not seen her, that the new- 
comer was a United States gunboat of light draught, 
off ona trip along the coast, in search of blockade 
runners. 

Neither Captain Lee nor Jacob Strong knew the 
character of the steamer that indicated her presence 
by the smoke from her pipes, but it was that very 
thing which had betrayed her to the captain of the 
blockade runner, and to thesecret agent. The block- 
ade runners used English coal, which left a dense 
mass of black smoke behind, that could not be mis- 
taken by those used to it, while that made by the 
Federal vessels was of a lighter hue, and not as dense. 
Neither Captain Rhett nor Dick White could be mis- 
taken. They knew as well the character of the 
steamer as though they stood upon her deck. Cap- 
tain Rhett sprang to the speaking-tube that commu- 
nicated with the engineers’ room, and shouted: 

On with every ounce of steam that she will bear; 
there is danger ahead!’’ then sprang to the wheel, 
and gave orders for a change to an opposite direction ; 
and in a few moments the blockade runner was run- 
ning away from the coast as if adozen gunboats were 
in pursuit, although as yet only the smoke of one 
could be seen. 
| “ Well, this is what I call cool business—carrying 
off the captain and chief mate of a steamer, who are 
paying you a visit,” said Dick White, when Captain 
Rhett again approached them. 








| resist the thaw for several days. 





“T have no idea of falling into the hands of that 
Yankee gunboat, if I can help it. Had I stopped for 
you to get into your boat, I should have lost a few 
precious moments that I can illy spare. The officer 
with whom you left your boat, will know enough to 
show him a clean pair of heels.” 

“But my orders were for him to remain where he 
is, until my return, and he will not disobey them.” 

“Signalize for him to fullow us as soon as possible.” 

©) will,” 

And a moment later a small rocket shot into the 
air, soaring up as if to meet the skies. 

— > 
THE FAN, 

When Elizabeth honored her lord-keeper by dining 
with him at his house at Kew, a diamond-decked fan 
was one among the gifts with which he acknowledged 
her condescension. Fans, indeed, seem to have been 
always acceptable to her majesty; and many such 
costly toys figure i the list ot New Year’s gifts ten- 
dered by courtiers to their royal mistress. That ter- 
rible sea-bird, Sir Francis Drake, presented Elizabeth 
with a fan of white and red feathers, its gold handle 
enamelled with one half-moon of mother-of-pearl, 
enclosing another of diamonds and pearls, forming a 
jewelled frame for a miniature portrait of herself. 
The Countess of Bath furnished another of swan- 
down, “with a maze of green velvet, embroidered 
with seed-pearls, and a small chain of silver gilt, and 
in the midst a border on both sides of seed-pearls, 
sparks of rubies and emeralds; and thereon a monster 
of gold, the head and breast of mother-of-pearl.” A 
modest gentleman, who preferred to show his loyalty 
anonymously, sent the queen a fan of sundry-colored 
feathers set in a silver-mounted agate handle. 
Leicester paid his court with a fan of white feathers, 
the gold handle ornamented with pearls, emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds, and bearing “a lion ramping 
with a white bear muzzled at his foot”—a device 
which may have been merely siguiticant of his loyalty 
to the queen, but capable of being interpreted in a 
tenderer fashion by the woman. When Elizabeth 
died, the royal wardrobe contained no less than 
twenty-seven fans. 

Catharine of Braganza introduced the green shad- 
ing fan into England, and it held its pride of place 
until the Revolution, when the folding fan came into 
vogue, and the old-fashioned feather fan (rechristened 
the matron’s fan) was relegated to elderly ladies, as 
“more comely and civil fur old persons than the for- 
mer, which is shiffed with nothing but vanity;” the 
vanity lying in the landscapes, romantic scenes, and 
fanciful designs with which the folding fans were 
decorated. In Anne’s reign, the toy had lost none of 
its charms, nor had fashionable ladies acquired more 
decency, for we are assured that they only endured 
the intolerable fatigue of sitting out the morning 
service at church, by making it an occasion for dis- 
playing their fine fans, white hands, and _ brilliant 
jewelry. The fan must have made deep inroads on a 
tine lady’s pin-money, since Sir Roger de Coverley 
thought the profits of a windmill should be set apart 
to find fans for his perverse widow, if she became 
Lady de Coverly. 

To flirt a fan properly, was an art only to be ac- 
quired with labor. Mrs. Abington, the actress, was 
a proficient in it: 





Pray, ladies, copy Abington; 
Observe the breeding in her air; 
There’s nothing of the actress there: 
Assume her fashion if you can, 

And catch the graces of her fan. 


Addison gives some amusing instructions in the use 
of the fan. Handling the fan was performed with 
the instrument closed, the executant first shaking it 
at one gentleman, then tapping her neighbor on the 
shoulder, next pressing her lips to the end of the fan, 
and finally letting her arm fall easily and gracefully 
by her side. This was to be learned in about a week. 
Unfurling the fan required at least a month’s inces- 
sant practice; the manceuvre comprising little flirts 
and vibrations, gradual and deliberate openings, and 
voluntary fallings asunder of the fan. To discharge 
Jan was to make a pop as loud as the report of a 
pocket-pistol. To ground fan was to top it gracefully 
upon the table with a certain air, in order to take up 
a pack of cards, replace a falling pin, adjust a stray 
curl, or perform some equally important act. All 
these difficulties of fan-drill surmounted, the greatest 
remained to be conquered; but even flirting the fan 
might, with great perseverance, be mastered by an 
apt pupil in three months’ time. ‘There is an infi- 
nite variety of motions to be made use of in the flirt- 
ing of afan. There is the angry flutter, the modest 
flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the 
merry flutter, and the amorous flutter.” 





THE SNOW GIANT. 

The old fellow is easily made. First get a piece of 
wood, or the stump of a tree, and cover it well with 
snowballs to form the body. Raise it upon two other 
stumps for the legs, and then cover and shape them. 
After that the arms and the head may be attached. 
Put a piece of stick across the face for the mouth, a 
projecting snowball for the nose, a black stone for 
each eye. Stick a short pipe in his mouth, and your 
giant is complete. You may now fire away at him 
with snowballs till he fulls to rise no more, or you 
may make him bigger and bigger, till he is able to 
I remember, when 
I was at school, we made a giant man of snow so 


| large that the summer was well advanced before he 
| melted quite away—though he looked sadly mis- 
| shapen and begrimmed by the time the sun came out 


to breakfast in the spring. 
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Che World in Miniature 
A COAT-OF-ARMS., 
A great pretender to gentility 
Came to a herald for his pedigree; 
‘The herald, knowing what he was, begun 
To ramble o'er his heraldry ; which done, 
Told him he was a gentleman of note, 
And that he had a very glorious coat. 
* Prithee, what is ‘t!"’ quoth he, “ and take your 
* Sir,"’ says the herald, * ‘tis two rampant trees, 
One couchant; and, to give it further scope, 
A ladder passant, and a pendent rope. 
And, for a grace unto your blue coat sleeves, 
‘Lhere is a bird i' th’ crest that strangles thieves 


A Roland and Oliver conflict once took pla 
tween two Scotch managers, whose establish: 
were both in the same building—one having ath 
on the first floor, and his competitor a theatre | 
basement, The busement manager got up the 
of Waterloo as a spectacle, with plenty of gunpo 
and very nearly blew up, whilst he all but en 
suffocated the audience overhead, Nothing dat 
the manager on the first floor produced the ba 
Trafalgar, with real water, with a view, as he 
didly confessed, of ‘drowning the auld deevil u 
neath.” 

A well-dressed, handsome man, with an unm 
able air of salt water about him, was standing 
bar of the St. Nicholas, looking lovingly at a 
julep, just manipulated and shoved over to 
Second gentleman came in, stopped sudden; 
looked at No. 1 as if he knew him. Then he h 
“ Beg pardon, sir, but haven’t you been roun 
Horn?”—* Ay, ay, shipmate, more’n a mill 
fem. Hold on a second, and you'll see me roun 
one.” 

General Sherman says :—‘I always travellec 
a copy of the census in my saddle-bags. I cou! 
how many inhabitants, how many cultivated 
how many head of cattle and horses, how 
bushels of grain, each county possessed at that 
and 80, approximately, how many there wot 
now, and how long it would subsist my army.” 


Douglas Jerrold, discussing one day with M 
by the vexed question of adapting dramatic 
from the French, that gentleman insisted 
claiming some of his characters as strictly o: 
creations. ‘ Do you remember my baroness, it 
no Questions?’” said Mr. Selby. “ Yes; ind 
don’t think I ever saw a piece of yours without 
struck by your barrenness,” was the retort. 

Last summer, when the rebels made a ri 
Washington, they stole a valuable bracelet fro 
house of Hon. Frank P. Blair. Since then, a 
has been constantly hunting for the bracelet— 
as a memento—and a few days since he discov 
upon the wrist of a young lady attending cht 
Winchester, Va. It was immediately handed 
and is now in the possession of Miss Blair. 

A political principle is illustrated in the cor 
tion of a Southern office-seeker with a voter 
former was defending himself from a charge ¢ 
tocracy, and the reply was :—* Well, old hoss, 
you're the right stripe; going to treat, aint 
*Bout this aristocracy; I°ll jess tell you wh: 
principles. I don’t want nobody to ’ristocrat 
me, but I ’ristocrats it over everybody ’t’)] let 


A wild beast tamer, named Crockett, recen 
dead at Cincinnati as he was about to enter tl 
of animals. He first acquired notoriety, so th 
runs, by going fearlessly among a number ¢ 
beasts which had escaped from their cage at A 
in London. Although their rage for blood ha 
excited by having killed a man, he scourge 
back to prison. 

Fractional currency is scarce in Nevada. A 
in Nevada City, who obtained possession of 
cent piece, concluded that its value was five « 
and actually made a bet of that amount that h 
get five dollars’ worth of postage stamps for 
trial at the post-office convinced him of i 
value. 

Queen Victoria’s costume in public is a bla 
dress, trimmed with crape and jet, and a 
Queen of Scots cap with long veil—necklace an 
of diamonds. 

Great Britain maintains an army of 70,000) 
India, and as they are relieved once in ten y 
makes an average of seven thousand men to b 
sported each year. 

In a Canadian town, recently, five men, v 
the least provocation, seized a respectable v 
stripped her naked, tarred and feathered he 
rode her on a rail. 

Before leaving Gettysburg, on the occasion 
late celebration, the Fiftieth Pennsylvania, wi 
band of the Fifty-sixth Massachusetts, tendere 
Burns, the old hero of Gettysburg, the comp 
of a review and also a serenade, 

The Princess Metternich wore a black tulle’ 
trimmed with heart’s-ease to the Paris races 
supposed she had other cluthes on, but they : 
mentioned, 

The only female present at the execution of 
and others, at Washington, was Miss Major V 
surgeon. When she left the penitentiary sh 
her horse as a man does. 


In consequence of the cholera having brokb 
in Egypt, the whole of the India, China and A 
ian mail was sent to England in boxes ins 
bags, to prevent infection. 





























* T have no idea of falling into the hands of that 
Yankee gunboat, if Ican help it. Had I stopped for 
you to get into your boat, I should have lost a few 
precious moments that I can illy spare. The officer 
with whom you left your boat, will know enough to 
show him a clean pair of heels.” 

* But my orders were for him to remain where he 
is, until my return, and he will not disobey them.” 

“Signalize for him to follow us as soon as possible.” 

“J will.” 

And a moment later a small rocket shot into the 
air, soaring up as if to meet the skies. 
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THE FAN. 





When Elizabeth honored her lord-keeper by dining 


with him at his house at Kew, a diamond-decked fan 
was one among the gifts with which he acknowledged 
her condescension. Fans, indeed, seem to have been 
always acceptable to her majesty; and many such 
costly toys figure im the list ot New Year’s gifts ten- 
dered by courtiers to their royal mistress. That ter- 
rible sea-bird, Sir Francis Drake, presented Elizabeth 
with a fan of white and red feathers, its gold handle 
enamelled with one half-moon of mother-of-pearl}, 
enclosing another of diamonds and pearls, forming a 
jewelled frame for a miniature portrait of herself. 
The Countess of Bath furnished another of swan- 
down, “with a maze of green velvet, embroidered 
with seed-pearls, and a small chain of silver gilt, and 
inthe midst a border on both sides of seed-pearls, 
sparks of rubies and emeralds; and thereon a monster 
of gold, the head and breast of mother-of-pearl.” A 
modest gentleman, who preferred to show his loyalty 
anonymously, sent the queen a fan of sundry-colored 
feathers set in a silver-mounted agate handle. 
Leicester paid his court with a fan of white feathers, 
the gold handle ornamented with pearls, emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds, and bearing “a lion ramping 
with a white bear muzzled at his foot”—a device 
which may have been merely significant of his loyalty 
to the queen, but capable of being interpreted in a 
tenderer fashion by the woman. When Elizabeth 
died, the royal wardrobe contained no less than 
twenty-seven fans. 

Catharine of Braganza introduced the green shad- 
ing fan into England, and it held its pride of place 
until the Revolution, when the folding fan came into 
vogue, and the old-fashioned feather fan (rechristened 
the matron’s fan) was relegated to elderly ladies, as 
“more comely and civil fur old persons than the for- 
mer, which is shiffed with nothing but vanity;” the 
vanity lying in the landscapes, romantic scenes, and 
fanciful designs with which the folding fans were 
decorated. In Anne’s reign, the toy had lost none of 
its charms, nor had fashionable ladies acquired more 
decency, for we are assured that they only endured 
the intolerable fatigue of sitting out the morning 
service at church, by making it an occasion for dis- 
playing their fine fans, white hands, and _ brilliant 
jewelry. The fan must have made deep inroads on a 
tine lady’s pin-money, since Sir Roger de Coverley 
thought the profits of a windmill should be set apart 
to find fans for his perverse widow, if she became 
Lady de Coverly. 

To flirt a fan properly, was an art only to be ac- 
quired with labor. Mrs. Abington, the actress, was 
a proficient in it: 

Pray, ladies, copy Abington; 
Observe the breeding in her air; 
There’s nothing of the actress there: 
Assume her fashion if you can, 

And catch the graces of her fan. 


Addison gives some amusing instructions in the use 
of the fan. Handling the fan was performed with 
the instrument closed, the executant first shaking it 
at one gentleman, then tapping her neighbor on the 
shoulder, next pressing her lips to the end of the fan, 
and finally letting her arm fall easily and gracefully 
by her side. This was to be learned in about a week. 
Unfurling the fan required at least a month’s inces- 
sant practice; the manceuvre comprising little flirts 
and vibrations, gradual and deliberate openings, and 
voluntary fallings asunder of the fan. To discharge 
Jan was to make a pop as loud as the report of a 
pocket-pistol. To ground fan was to top it gracefully 
upon the table with a certain air, in order to take up 
a pack of cards, replace a falling pin, adjust a stray 
curl, or perform some equally important act. All 
these difficulties of fan-drill surmounted, the greatest 
remained to be conquered; but even flirting the fan 
might, with great perseverance, be mastered by an 
apt pupil in three months’ time. ‘There is an infi- 
nite variety of motions to be made use of in the flirt- 
ing of afun. There is the angry flutter, the modest 
flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the 
merry flutter, and the amorous flutter.” 
THE SNOW GIANT. 

The old fellow is easily made. First get a piece of 
wood, or the stump of a tree, and cover it well with 
snowballs to fourm the body. Raise it upon two other 
stumps for the legs, and then cover and shape them. 
After that the arms and the head may be attached. 
Put a piece of stick across the face for the mouth, a 
| projecting snowball for the nose, a black stone for 
| each eye. Stick a short pipe in his mouth, and your 
| giant is complete. You may now fire away at him 

with snowballs till he fulls to rise no more, or you 
may make him bigger and bigger, till he is able to 

resist the thaw for several days. I remember, when 
| I was at school, we made a giant man of snow so 
| large that the summer was well advanced before he 
; melted quite away—though he looked sadly mis- 

shapen and begrimmed by the time the sun came out 
| to breakfast in the spring. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


A COAT-OF-ARMS. 

A great pretender to gentility 

Came to a herald for his pedigree; 

‘The herald, knowing what he was, begun 

To ramble o'er his heraldry ; which done, 

Told him he was a gentleman of note, 

And that he had a very glorious cvat. 
* Prithee, what is ‘t!"* quoth he, * and take your fees."’ 
“ Sir,’’ says the herald, “ ‘tis two rampant trees, 

One couchant; and, to give it further scope, 

A ladder passant, and a pendent rope. 

And, for a grace unto your blue coat sleeves, 

‘here is a bird i* th’ crest that strangles thieves."* 


A Roland and Oliver conflict once took place be- 
tween two Scotch managers, whose establishments 
were both in the same building—one having a theatre 
on the first floor, and his competitor a theatre in the 
b t. The t t manager got up the battle 
of Waterloo as a spectacle, with plenty of gunpowder, 
and very nearly blew up, whilst he all but entirely 
suffocated the audience overhead. Nothing daunted, 
the manager on the first floor produced the battle of 
Trafalgar, with real water, with a view, as he can- 
didly confessed, of ‘‘ drowning the auld deevil under- 
neath.” 





A well-dressed, handsome man, with an unmistak- 
able air of salt water about him, was standing at the 
bar of the St. Nicholas, looking lovingly at a mint 
julep, just manipulated and shoved over to him. 
Second gentleman came in, stopped suddenly, and 
looked at No. 1 as if he knew him. Then he hailed: 
“Beg pardon, sir, but haven’t you been round the 
Horn?”—* Ay, ay, shipmate, more’n a million of 
’em. Hold on a second, and you'll see me round this 
one.” 

General Sherman says:—I always travelled with 
acopy of the census in my saddle-bags. I could tell 
how many inhabitants, how many cultivated acres, 
how many head of cattle and horses, how many 
bushels of grain, each county possessed at that time, 
and so, approximately, how many there would be 
now, and how long it would subsist my army.” 


Douglas Jerrold, discussing one day with Mr. Sel- 
by the vexed question of adapting dramatic pieces 
from the French, that gentleman insisted upon 
claiming some of his characters as strictly original 
creations. ‘* Do you remember my baroness, in ‘ Ask 
no Questions?’” said Mr. Selby. ‘ Yes; indeed, I 
don’t think I ever saw a piece of yours without being 
struck by your barrenness,” was the retort. 

Last summer, when the rebels made a raid on 
Washington, they stole a valuable bracelet from the 
house of Hon. Frank P. Blair. Since then, a soldier 
has been constantly hunting for the bracelet—valued 
as a memento—and a few days since he discovered it 
upon the wrist of a young lady attending church at 
Winchester, Va. It was immediately handed over, 
and is now in the possession of Miss Blair. 


A political principle is illustrated in the conversa- 
tion of a Southern office-seeker with a voter. The 
former was defending himself from a charge of aris- 
tocracy, and the reply was:—‘‘ Well, old hoss, reckon 
you're the right stripe; going to treat, aint you? 
*Bout this aristocracy; 1’ll jess tell you what’s my 
principles. I don’t want nobody to ’ristocrat it over 
me, but I ’ristocrats it over everybody ’t’!] let me.” 


A wild beast tamer, named Crockett, recently fell 
dead at Cincinnati as he was about to enter the cage 
of animals. He first acquired notoriety, so the story 
runs, by going fearlessly among a number of wild 
beasts which had escaped from their cage at Astley’s, 
in London. Although their rage for blood had been 
excited by having killed a man, he scourged them 
back to prison. 

Fractional currency is scarce in Nevada. A lawyer 
in Nevada City, who obtained possession of a tive 
cent piece, concluded that its value was five dollars, 
and actually made a bet of that amount that he could 
get five dollars’ worth of postage stamps for it. A 
trial at the post-office convinced him of its real 
value. 

Queen Victoria’s costume in public is a black silk 
dress, trimmed with crape and jet, and a Mary 
Queen of Scots cap with long veil—necklace and cross 
of diamonds. 

Great Britain maintains an army of 70,000 men in 
India, and as they are relieved once in ten years, it 
makes an average of seven thousand men to be tran- 
sported each year. 

In a Canadian town, recently, five men, without 
the least provocation, seized a respectable woman, 
stripped her naked, tarred and feathered her, and 
rode her on a rail. 

Before leaving Gettysburg, on the occasion of the 
late celebration, the Fiftieth Pennsylvania, with the 
band of the Fifty-sixth Massachusetts, tendered John 
Burns, the old hero of Gettysburg, the compliment 
of a review and also a serenade. 

The Princess Metternich wore a black tulle bonnet 
trimmed with heart’s-ease to the Paris races. It is 
supposed she had other clothes on, but they are not 
mentioned. 

The only female present at the execution of Payne 
and others, at Washington, was Miss Major Walker, 
surgeon. When she left the penitentiary she rode 
her horse as a man does, 

In consequence of the cholera having broken out 
in Egypt, the whole of the India, China and Austral- 


bags, to prevent infection. 





ian mail was sent to England in boxe’ instead of 


Much im Wittle. 


Jeneral Meade attended Commencement at Cam- 
bridge. 
Covhituate Lake is “short” again. 
The 7-30 loan is all taken up. 
Miss Harris, who killed her seducer in Washing- 
ton, has been acyuitted. 
Jeff Davis’s health and spirits are breaking down. 
The flag of the Union is extending its folds over 
the whole country, while our FLAG OF OUR UNION is 
largely increasing in circulation. 
A woman is in prison in England for burning her 
child’s eye out with a red hot skewer. 
In twenty-six years Punch has had but one libel 
suit, and it has lampooned everybody. 
Some robbers poured boiling water on a woman in 
Nash viile, 1ll., to make her disclose her money. 
Texas will produce a cotton crop equal to any be- 
fore the war. 

The Cubansare gambling tremendously at Saratoga 
this season. 

Punch says to marry two wives is bigamy; to mar- 
ry twenty is Brigham-y. 

General Lee is writing a history of his campaigns. 

There were in France 55,693 deaths by accident 
among men, to 13,285 among women, from the year 
1854 to 1860. 

A cow near Troy got beastly drunk on whiskey. 

Vesuvius has fired up for the season. 

Lord Brougham finds his diet—eating his own 
words—somewhat distressing. 

Napvleon’s health is said to be better than fora 
year past. 

The French are growing crazy over their horse 
triumph. 

A man was robbed of a $1200 diamond pin by an 
expert thief in a New York omnibus. 

A brilliant wedding is excitfng polite Albany just 
now—seven hundred invitations out. 

Nineteen Japan youths have just arrived in Eng- 
land to be educated. 

Ohio papers expect the largest corn crop ever 
known. 

A quartz claim in San Andreas sold for $75,000 a 
few months since. 

Richard Thornton, an old English merchant, just 
dead, owned £800,000 in consols. 

In many places in the Southern States the people 
are holding Union meetings. 

The prizes at the Swiss National rifle meeting are 
125,000 francs and a Russian bear. 

Many Southern merchants are in New York city 
paying up their old debts. 

A speculator in New York who consulted a me- 
dium lost $60,000 by following her advice. 

Queen Victoria has now eight grandchildren, six of 
whom are boys. 

Forty boards of trade were represented at the De- 
troit convention. 

A French savan argues that the intermarriage of 
cousins is healthful and proper, and he cites proof. 

The people who are boring the president to death 
are pretending to be most solicitous of his health. 

A New York bank with $30,000,000 capital is talked 
of. 

The deputy constables of Boston are all returned 
soldiers 

The cholera is alarming the people of Europe, for 
thousands are dying with it. 

There is more cotton in the South than we have 
the least idea of. 

The son of the Lord Chancellor of England was 
arrested on a race course for debt. 

Three fatal duels have occurred in Paris from 
racing disputes. 

Ten New York rowdies brutally maltreated and 
robbed an old woman of ninety cents on the 4th. 

The funeral bills of the late President Lincoln 
amount to something over $25,000. 

The New York Journal of Commerce laments the 
degeneracy of the merchants of Gotham. 

One of the Rothschilds won $200,000 on the French 
Derby. 

Aman in London committed suicide from fear of 
the small pox. 

A veteran soldier fell from a cherry tree in New 
Britain, Conn., and broke his neck. 

There are four thousand more women than men in 
Lawrence. 

Lady Londonderry left two millions of dollars cash, 
besides her great estates. 











. 
Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. William J. Ander- 
son to Miss Elizabeth Carlit 
y Rev. Mr. Manning, 
Lae nd tt Johnson. 
At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. William B 
Davis to Miss Rebecca Bolton. 
At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Usher, Mr. Daniel L. Giles to 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Foster, of Lincoln. 
At Beverly, by Rev. ur. foster, Mr. Francis W. Grush 
to Miss Martha E. Hayne 
At Syracuse, N. Y., ope Skinner, M. D., of Boston, to 
Miss Jennie R. Terwilliger. 


Deaths. 





Mr. Stephen Darling to Miss 

















In this city, Mr. James Bryant, 29; Mr. John H. Pit- 
man, 7l; Mrs. Helen Dove, 55; William T. 
Mr. John Higgins, 21; Mrs. Hannah H. 
Henrv H. White, 25. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel Prince, 66. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Jolin Cox, 37. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Henry B. Tenney, 49. 

At Malden, Mrs. Harriet D. Averill, 76 

At Dorchester. Miss Eunice N. W ate. m ria. 

At Lexington, Mr. Frederick A. Stimson, 47. 

At Watertown. Miss Lucy J. Mayo. 28. 


Allen, 47; Mr. 












At Beverly, Mrs. Emily V. Anderson, 31. 


Wingate, 18; 
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Che Housekeeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Baked Indian Pudding. 

Boil a quart of milk; stir into it gradually three 
gills of Indian meal and half a pint of molasses, and | 
let it cool. Butter a high brown earthern pan; put 
into it half a pound of beef suet chopped, and a 
spoonful of salt; then turn in the pudding and a) 
quart of cold milk; stir it up well, mixing the suet | 
with the pudding; add a pint of cold milk; do not 
stiritagain. Bakeittive hours. If baked in a brick 
oven, let it stand eight hours, or over night. 





Rhubarb preserved. 

Rhubarb preserve, if made according to the follow- 
ing directions, is almost equal to the celebrated 
Scotch marmalade. Procure six oranges, peel, and 
take away the white rind and the seeds; slice the 
pulp into the stewpan, along with the peel; cut very 
small; add a quart of rhubarb cut fine, and from one 
pound to one pound and a half of loaf sugar; boil the 
whole down, as for other preserves. 


Paspberry Jam. 

To every pound of fruit use a pound of sugar, but 
always boil the fruit well before you add the sugar to 
it—it will be a better color; put your fruit in your 
preserving-pan, mashing them with a long wooden 
spoon; after boiling them a few minutes, add the 
same quantity of sugar as fruit, boiling it for half an 
hour, keeping it well stirred. When sufticiently re- 
duced, fill your jars. 


Tea Cream. 

Boil two drachms or more of good green tea ina 
quart of milk; in a few minutes strain it; add three 
yolks of eggs, well beaten, a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar; set it on the fire, and reduce it to 
half, then strain it again; when cold, serve it. 





To make the Teeth white. 
A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal will 
prove an admirable cleanser. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Hollyhock. 

Strong herbaceous plants, natives of the middle and 
south of Europe, and also of India and China. The 
common hollyhock is one of our most splendid orna- 
mental biennials. It grows to the height of from 
five to eight feet; and there are varieties of almost 
every color, including white, and purple so deep as 
to be almost black. The flowers being large, and the 
stems erect, the plants have the best effect when 
grown in rows at the back of a border; or when one 
or two are planted along with round-headed plants— 
for example, with the French honeysuckle, or the 
annual chrysanthemums. 





Acanthophippium. 

Acurious orchideous plant, which may be grown 
in pots, in peat and loam, allowing it a season of 
complete rest, as soon as the leaves wither, by put- 
ting it in a cold house, and withholding water for two 
or three months, and then supplying it abundantly 
with heat and moisture when the plant begins to 
shoot. 


Adenophora. 

Perennial plants with blue bell-shaped flowers, re- 
sembling the campanulas. They require to be plant- 
ed in rich but light soil, and are easily killed by 
much moisture. They are propagated by division of 
the root. 


Mountain Ebony. 

Stove shrubs, mostly with white flowers, and re- 
markable tor their leaves always being produced in 
twins. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ctc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day.’ 

TERMS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

Ga The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
nuinber is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itseU’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressiy for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 





ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
ant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for (enty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, tur one dollar. 


ROSALTHE: or, The Picneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. HW. Rosinson. 
THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 


LIEUTENANT MUkkRAY. 

THE VEN DETTA: : or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGLU te OF agg or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powaer House. By tlarry HAkEWOoD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By *Rancis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAHUS CURSE: or, The a of Carnaby 
Ceidars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, bg orton d Mystery 
of the Adironuack. By Mrs. C. F. GE 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The "Hiyetertews 
Protector. By JoHn B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 5S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: a Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AvusTIN C. BURDIC 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A ‘ale of old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
wooldsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigureENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
anithe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLVANUS CoBB, JR 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, ang ola of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY l’o 

WHITE HAND: or, The. Natehes Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Tight-RKeoper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss, 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir pe Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
age By SYLVANUS CoBB, 

ANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. 
a the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Lied Rassian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BURDIC 
HE RED REVENGER: “a The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or. The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darits CoBB 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


OG" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


By 


A Tale ot the Fearless 


A Romance 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: bry The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By Sy_vants Coss, JR 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 4g The Tory 
and his League. by Sy_vanis Coss, JR 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor Ben: VERLEY Pouke. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilierness. By Mrs. C. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE, A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvants Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CosBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. by James F. Firrs. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Lsurper. By SyLvants Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: 
POoRE. 

He )4,-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

8S. GooDWI 


5 5. FITZ-HERN: : or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. Ly F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING‘STALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vancus Coss, J 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 5S. se GOL sd BOBnE RS, 
tralia. By H. E. BE 

No. ey Fk WIFER. SECRET: OF , Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fi 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Demb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murr 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Motker 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBuisners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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EVENING. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


The moon in her brightness through ether is sailing, 
All nature is tranquil as infancy‘s sleep; 

And nought but the sound of the breeze lowly wailing, 
Breaks the charm of the stillness so calm and so deep. 


Now fond recollection reverts to the hours 
That vanished like dreams of the morning away ; 
They were fair, they were bright, but frail as the flowers 
That sweetly encircle the bosom of May. 


But vainly we sigh o'er the days that are gone; 

The tears which we shed o'er their joys are as vain; 
Their sun, it has set, never, never to dawn, 

And buds of delight, ye ‘ll ne'er blossom again! 


Then hush my fond heart, your repinings suppress ; 
The tear of remembrance, O, brush it away! 

The hour it is hastening when pain and distress 
Will yield to those pleasures which never decay. 


> 





LWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTY-THIRD MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 





A TEMPERANCE STORY. 

THE usual hour arrived, and found all the mem- 
bers present, and busily talking over a sad event 
which had happened in the town that day. <A well- 
known merchant of high standing, but who had 
lately been suspected of drinking too freely, was 
found dead, having fallen down a steep embankment 
and broken his neck. It was ascertained that he had 
been to the hotel with some friends, and had sat up 
to a late hour, drinking wine and telling stories, until 
his brain was so muddled that he could not find his 
way home. The melancholy news came upon the 
people with a painful shock, for it was only a few 
hours since they had seen him in all the vigor and 
pride of manhood; but now his store was closed, his 
wife and children were nearly heart-broken, the 
mournful crape fluttered from the door-handle, and 
the familiar form which had for so many years passed 
along the streets, was soon to be hidden forever in a 
drunkard’s grave. 

“‘ Children,” said Mr. Johnson, “this is indeed a 
lamentable occurrence, and one which should make 
us pause and think of the cause of Mr. Jinks’s death, 
and take warning from it. I have seen so many lives 
saddened by the immoderate use of intoxicating 
drinks, that I cannot refrain from relating to you a 
story which is founded on fact, but the real name of 
the parties, and the place where they lived, I will not 
mention, but use fictitious ones instead. 

“About a dozen years ago, a boy, named Alonzo 
Furbush, left his native village for the noisy and busy 
city. It was a great day for Alonzo, and he felt 
proud as he thought how soon he was to liveina 
great city, and be clerk in a great store, and he 
thought of the times when he should return home, 
and be gazed at with envy by his old schoolmates, 
who would still be plodding away in the little coun- 
try village. It was several miles from Mr. Furbush’s 
house to the railroad station, but an old-fashioned 
yellow stagecoach ran to the depot, and it drove up 
to the door to take in Alonzo. Half a dozen little 
yellow-haired, ‘ black-and-tan’ urchins stood around 
the door to see the departure. 

***¢Good-by, my son. Don’t get sick now in the 
city, for doctors’ bills cost a good deal there,’ were 
the parting words of the boy’s mother. 

“¢ Good-by, Alonzo. Take good care of your clothes, 
and learn how to make money; don’t forget that— 
learn how to make money!’ was the farewell injunc- 
tion of the father. 

“Not a word was said about duty; nota word of 
warning against the numerous temptations which 
seek out a young man and try to engulf him; nota 
word as a reminder that he must rely upon his Cre- 
ator for a safe guidance through all the perils that 
would beset him; no, their sordid minds were so en- 
slaved by the ‘almighty dollar,’ that they were quite 
forgetful of the Almighty God. 

“Alonzo reached Boston in due time. In the cars 
he had made the acquaintance of a young man, who 
said his name was Frank Button. He was clerk in 
Boston, and boarded in Bedford street, and he was 
very desirous that Alonzo should come and board at 
the same house. He said there was a ‘jolly set of 
fellows’ there, and they had ‘ real good times.’ Alonzo 
had intended to stay a week or two with an uncle, 
until he had found some suitable place to board, and 
he told Button so; but Frank said there was a va- 
cancy in the boarding-house, and it might be filled 
very quick, and advised Alonzo to secure it at once. 
Alonzo hesitated about taking astep like this without 
consulting his father and mother, but the earnest so- 
licitations of his new friend had more weight on his 
mind than the instructions of those who had been 
his best friends from his birth. He decided to ac- 
company Button to his boarding-house, and the 
landlady very willingly took him to board. 

“The next day Alonzo took his place at the desk 
in the counting-room of his employers. There were 
twelve or fifteen other clerks besides himself, and 
every one of them seemed busy. The work was very 
new to Alonzo, and when at last the day was done, 
he felt very tired, and was glad to go to his room and 
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for him there. He had just sank into a reverie, in 
which the future appeared so bright to him that he 
forgot all about the pitfalls and rugged places which 
lay thickly strewed on the journey thither; he did 
not think of the self-denial, the sacrifices, the econ- 
omy necessary to attain this blissful position. Even 
at that very moment the tempter approached, and 
tapped gently at the door of his room. 

* * Come in,’ said he. 

“Frank Button entered, bringing with him two 
young men, who were introduced as Harvey Morgan 
and Richard Dilver. They shook hands cordially, 

and taking a seat on the bed, drew cigars from their 
pockets, and prepared to smoke. This was a habit 
which Alonzo had never acquired. When he was at 
home, he had sometimes smoked rolls of sweet-fern 
or pennyroyal, but had never tried a real cigar, his 
father having trequently expressed his disapproval of 
it. Now he was offered one, but did not have the 
decision to refuse. He took it, and tried to smoke as 
well as the others did, but it was hard work; his eyes 
began to smart, and the tobacco made him feel sick. 
He did not wish his companions to know this, so he 
tried to appear as well as possible. At last they went 
to their rooms, and Alonzo, heartily glad to be alone, 
undressed himself, and went to bed. He wondered 
what his father would say, if he knew of the way in 
which he had spent his first evening; yet he did not 
resolve to do so no more, but on the contrary con- 
cluded that his father was too particular—there could 
be no harm in smoking, and why should he be odd, 
and refuse to join with such good fellows as Button 
and Dilver? 

“The next evening they all proposed to take a 
walk and visit the Common. Alonzo was much 
pleased with this delightful place, it reminded him 
so much of the trees and fields of his country home, 
and he watched with great interest the actions of the 
tame squirrels which came up‘and took nuts from the 
hands of any one who called them. Pretty soon a 
boy came up to them with a box of cheap cigars 
Button and the others bought one each, so Alonzo 
thought he must, and in a few moments the four 
were walking down Winter street, smoking these 
very poor cigars. Suddenly Furbush pulled his from 
his mouth, and tried to hide it behind him. The 
others looked to see the reason of this sudden move- 
ment, and found that Alonzo’s employer had passed 
by, and recognized his new clerk. 

“«Just my luck! Now old Doeskin has seen me 
smoking, I suppose. I wonder what he'll think,’ 
exclaimed Alonzo. 

“*O, don’t worry about that; very likely he did 
not see you. Come in here, boys,’ said Henry Mor- 
gan; and he turned into a doorway over which was 
a gorgeously-painted lantern. 

“Alonzo followed his comrades, and found himself 
in a bar-room, where a number of shirt-sleeved bar- 
tenders were mixing and pouring out liquors for a 
goodly number of customers. 

“*What’ll you have, Furbush?’ asked Frank But- 
ton, as he stepped up to the marble counter. 

“It was the first time Alonzo had ever been in such 
a place, and he felt as if he was doing wrong by being 
there; but he had not independence enough to say 
that he would drink nothing, for he feared the derision 
of his companions. He felt that as long as he was 
there, he would do as the rest did this time, and then 
be careful about being caught so again. So he 
answered: 

“*T will have what the rest do.’ 

“ Dilver ordered four glasses of some drink with a 
fancy name which Alonzo could not understand, and 
they were immediately furnished. Alunzo drank his, 
and the effect was soon perceptible. He began to 
talk silly and laugh boisterously, much to the amuse- 
ment of his companions, who were used to drinking, 
and did not feel it so strangely. They encouraged 
him in his foolish behaviour, until at last the propri- 
etor of the saloon threatened to turn them out. Upon 
this they left, and finally reached their boarding- 
house. 

“At the counting-room the following day, Alonzo 
found himself wholly untit forduty. His head ached 
badly, and he was continually making blunders. 
His fellow-clerks noticed it, and winked to each other, 
guessing what the matter was. Mr. Doeskin noticed 
it, too, and recalled to mind the meeting on Winter 
street. He asked the book-keeper if he thought 
Alonzo’s habits were good; but Mr. Scribner had 
only seen Furbush in the store, and could not tell 
any better than Mr. Doeskin. 

“Three months passed away, and Alonzo still re- 
tained his position. He had not been home since his 
departure, but a holiday was approaching, and he 
looked forward with joy to a visit to his birthplace. 
He had received letters from his parents—a great 
many of them—but they were all full of exhortations 
to get rich, not to spend much, to be economical, and 
similar pieces of advice; but there was a singular 
lack of advice to keep good company. to avoid all im- 
proper amusement, to be faithful to duty, to respect 

the Lord’s day, and a great many similar admoni- 
tions, which have kept young men from losing their 
self-respect, and being carried away into the paths of 
error. Alonzo’s letters home were by no means fre- 
quent. When he first came to Boston, he would take 
pains to write home good long letters, but now he 
thought it a bore, and would only drop a line or two 
occasionally. His excuse was a want of time, and 
this was in one sense true; for he was busy all day at 
the store, and his evenings were passed at the thea- 
tre, or some other place. 

“On the Sunday before Alonzo’s intended visit home, 
he was making preparations for attending church, 





rest; but he soon found that there was very little rest 


when Harry Morgan interrupted him with an invita- 
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tion to ride to Chelsea Beach. Button and Dilver 
were going, and he must go, too—so Morgan said. At 
first Alonzo felt sorry that he was wanted just then, 
for the fact was, he had omitted going to church so 
long, that he felt ashamed to go home without being 
able to say at least one Sunday within the month had 
been spent properly. But Alonzo, ulways weak, had 
grown still weaker, and) had become a mere tool in 
the hands of his pretended friends. They invited 
him more because he had to pay his share of the ex- 
penses, and thus lessen theirs, than because they 
really liked him. He was generous, and’they had a 
way of getting cigars and drinks from him, which he 
could not resist. ‘They found out how pliable he was, 
and took advantage of it. 

“Harvey Morgan did not find it difficult to induce 
Furbush to accompany them to the beach. Alonzo 
got realy, and then going to a drawer in his bureau, 
took from it a pocket-book. 

““* What is that?’ asked Morgan, always gn the 
alert. 

“* Nothing but a pocket-book,’ said Alonzo, 

“* Pretty big one fur you to carry, isn’t it?’ asked 
Morgan. 

“*Tt is not mine—it belongs to Doeskin & Co. I 
collected some bills yesterday afternoon, after the 
store closed, and sv [ had to bring the money home 
with me. I don’t like to leave it here, so I will take 
it with me,’ replied Alonzo. 

“*That'’s right — take care of your employers’ 
property. How much is there of it?’ asked Morgan. 

* ‘About two hundred dollars,’ said Furbush. And 
he placed the pocket-book in his breast-pocket. 

“ Button and Dilver now appeared, and all started 
for the stable, where they hired a team, to drive to 
Chelsea Beach. The stable-keeper would not let the 
team, unless he was paid in advance. 

“** You have the purse, Furbush—pay the bill, and 
we will settle up afterwards,’ said Dilver. 

“Alonzo did not have so much money of his own, 
but he thought of his employers’ money, and con- 

cluded to borrow a little. His comrades winked at 
each other when he took out a great roll of bills, and 
counted out the required amount. At the beach they 
found a number of their friends, and the time was 
spent in dissipation. Alonzo found that he was 
treated very generously to all kinds of liquors, and as 
he did not refuse any, he soon began to feel very 
dizzy-pated. His head swam, and he did not dare to 
walk about, everything seemed so topsy-turvey. 
The only place where he felt safe from detection, was 
in the carriage. Into this he climbed, and proposed 
going home. The others assented, and off they 
started, Alonzo insisting upon driving all the way. 
They met with no mishaps, until they reached the 
Chelsea Ferry. Here it required more skill to drive 
than a drunken man is possessed of. 

“The boat had just returned from the Boston 
shore, and its load of carriages and passengers were 
hurrying up the slip. Alonzo, impatient to reach 
the boat, started his horse with great violence, and 
set out to drive furiously down the crowded passage. 
Just as he did so, he came in collision with a carriage. 
The concussion was so great as tu throw him violently 
out on the pavement; the wheel of the other carriage 
was broken, and the occupants narrowly escaped be- 
ing seriously hurt. Alonzo was picked up and car- 
ried into the toll-house. On examination it was found 
that the only injury he received was a broken nose. 
A crowd gathered about him, and to his chagrin and 
mortification, he found that the occupant of the car- 
riage he had run against was Mr. Doeskin, his em- 
ployer, who was returning from church with his 
children. 

“ The holiday arrived, and Alonzo Furbush return- 
ed to his native town; but alas! under what different 
auspices from those he had anticipated. The two 
hundred dollars which he had placed in his pocket 
was missing, when he looked for it after the accident, 
and this, with his previous behaviour, caused Mr. 
Doeskin to discharge him. His broken nose disfig- 
ured him for life, and the stain upon his character 
was never eradicated. His three comrades in vice, 
Button, Morgan and Dilver, kept on their dissolute 
ways, and turned out miserable men. At last they 
quarrelled, and one told of the guilt of the others in 
stealing the money from Alonzo on the day of the 
ride. 

“This is all my story, and I hope you will perceive 
from it the importance of keeping good company, and 
avoiding all intoxicating drinks. The temporary 
gratification derived trom them does not pay for the 
years of suffering which are almost sure to follow.” 

““Is that a temperance story, father?” inquired 
Leonard, 

“Yes, my son—I intended it for one,” replied Mr. 
Johnson. 

“T thought it sounded like an intemperance story,” 
said Leonard. 

“ You are right, Lennie; that would certainly be a 
more appropriate name. And now, children, as we 
have arrived at the season when every one gues some- 
where, to enjoy new scenes and have govud times, I 
propose that we ajjvurn our meetings for a few 
weeks, and then resume our pleasant conversations, 
and be prepared to tell each other of some of the 
wonderful things we have seen and heard. What 
say you?” 

As nearly all the members were about to take a 
vacation, it was heartily agreed to, that the next 
meeting should be after the long vacation. 





A loving friend’s rebvke sinks into the heart, and 
convinces the judgment; aa enemy’s or stranger’s 
rebuke is invective, and irritates, not converts. 





Bumors of the Day. 


A SELLER SOLD. 


It requires very Jew-dish-us management to out- 
general one of our ready-made clothing Israelites; 
but the way a half-seas over nautical “ ex-navy ” sold 
one of the fraternity the other day, is worth remem- 
bering. Jack came cruising down South street, about 
three fathoms ahead of three jolly shipmates, and 
about four times in going a square he would get laid 
hold of and brought to with a round turn by some 
lier-in-wait, who would hang to him like a barnacle, 
and insist upon his coming in and “ puying some- 
thing sheep.” At last Jack came to the conclusion 
to buy something cheap. 

“ Come ins—come right ins, Shack, and puys some- 
thing sheep,” persisted Aaron Ahashueras, who had 
fastened to Jack’s starboard flipper, and was tugging 
him into his den. ‘Come right ins, mine goot fel- 
lers. I sells you sheep.” 

Jack permitted himself to be towed into port, and 
his three shipmates drifted in after him. 

“Now, what you salls puys. Shack? I sells bery 
sheep.” 

**Got any fine black pantaloons, shipmate?” 

“O yaas; here is tine plack pants, more fine as any 
mans in Philadelphia has cot, and more sheep, too.” 

‘How much for these, shipmate?” Jack held up 
before him a really tine, genteel pair of black cassi- 
meres, 

“O, I sells you that pants for eleven tollar, Shack. 
Too sheep, but then you comes here in again other 
days.” 

“Wont fit, shipmate.” And Jack made a motion 
to lay the pants aside. 

“O yaas, they fits. You dries ’em on, Shack. I 
shall nothing charge for dat.” 

“ Charge nothing for the trying, eh?” 

“Ono; I nothing sharge. You dries so moosh as 
you please; I shall sharge you nix.” 

So Jack shipped the pantaloons, and found them 
pretty nearly the chalk. 

“All right, shipmate; might fit a trifle better, but 
they'll do. ll try ’em a voyage or two, anyhow. 
Good-by, Obadiah. Heave ahead, shipmates!”” And 
Jack rolled away down stream again in his new 
** togs,”’ on trial. 

Ahashueras watched Jack until he sailed out of 
sight around a corner, and then muttered: 

“Py tam! I specs I sells mineselfs sheep that 
times.” 





THEY TOOK HIM. 


A gentleman from the rural districts recently ac- 
companied his son—a delicate youth of about two 
hundred pounds—to the Portsmouth Navy Yard, to 
solicit for him a job of work, the boy having served 
three years or more in the army, and therefore was 
entitled to preference over those who have been 
doing their tighting “at home.” The father accord- 
ingly presented himself to the proper authorities, 
when the following dialogue ensued: 

“What claim do you present, sir?” 

* What?” 

“Has the young man been in the army, or else- 
where served his country?” 

“Yes sir, and he’s a big fighter, tew. He killed 
every rebel he came across, licked any quantity of 
copperheads, and when he got home he licked me, 
the old woman, and all the young ones. If he don’t 
deserve a job, nobody never did!” 

It is needless to add that the “fitin man” was 
taken on. 





+2_ceoe@> 
HARD ON CRINOLINE. 

A country “chap,” who recently visited San Fran- 
cisco for the first time, gives his views of the ladies in 
this way:—‘*Somewhars in every circumference of 
silk and velvet that wriggles along Montgomery 
street there’s allers a wuman, I s’pose; but how 
much of the holler is filled in with meat, and how 
much is gammon, the mere spectator dun no. A fel- 
ler marrys a site, and tinds, when it cums to the pint, 
that he has nuthin in his arms but a reg’lar anatomy. 
Ef men is gay deseevers, wot's to be said of the 
female that dresses for a huncred and forty weight, 
but hasn’t reely as much fat on her as would grease 
a griddle—all the aparient plumpness cunsisting of 
cotton and whalebone.” 

A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 

A young man recently having succeeded, after 
much persuasion, in getting a kiss out of a girl, went 
and told of it. 
and said: 

**So, Sally, John says that you let him kiss you.” 

“Well, yes,” said Sally, “1 did let him after he 
had teased me an hour, but it was a tight squeeze, 
even then.” 

“So ho!” exclaimed the other, “he did not men- 
tion that. He only spoke of the kiss, but did not say 
anything about the squeeze.” 





° et ‘ 
A READY REPLY. 

One of the readiest replies we ever heard was made 
by an Irish laborer. A gentleman travelling on 
horseback “down east,” came upon an IJrishman 
who was fencing in a most barren and desolate piece 
of land. 

“ What are you fencing in that lot for, Pat?” said 
he. ‘A herd of cows wuuld starve to death on that 
land!” 

* And sure, your honor, wasn’t I fencing it to kape 
the poor bastes out iv it?’’ 


One of her acquaintances met her, 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 
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